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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Mateer 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 


Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cieveland, The Helman-Taylos Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wi.ber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’* is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue witbout fail. 
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The Works of E. Borough Johnson . ; ‘ : V 


As Seen by Him . ' ; , ‘ : » a 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ; vi 
Descriptions of Fashions : , . . . Vil 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SOCIETY WOMAN 
Who has had great success in designing and 
selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very lat- 
est models. Shopping orders of all kinds also taken 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mks, ELEANOR LEWIS, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

taste andexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken, Interior decorating a specialty, References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES: AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





F I N N 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 


M. 





fm eo 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


c¢ 


B. 


oe a ee a ee oe 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





es 8s 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 


BURGER 


E AN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO, 


MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





FR se oe 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVEKS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





HATS AND BONNETS 





»  & 
ROBES 

TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


A U N E 


P 


OUMAN S—H AT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





DIED 


Stranahan.—At Saratoga, N. Y., 3 Sep, 



































































































































































































1898. J. S. T. Stranahan. C 

Wood,.—On Fri. mor., 2d inst., Col. 
Edward T. Wood, at his late residence, Mor- F 
ris heights. 3 

" 
ENGAGEMENTS : 

Anderson-Bull,—Miss Mary Anderson ar 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Anderson, of Al. M 
bany, to Mr. Emmet Bull, of Baltimore. hi 

Horton-Lockwood.—RMiss Grace Hor- 1, 
ton, daughter of Mr. H. L. Horton, to Mr. M 
Ernest Mortimer Lockwood, son of the late bil 
Samuel Frost Lockwood. M 

INTIMATIONS En 

Falconer.—Mr. and Mrs. William H. / 
Falconer have left Narragansett and gone to > 
Lake Mohonk for the autumn, a 

Gebhard.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mi 
Gebhard have taken the country house of the ch 
late Kinsley Magown, at Westbury, L. |,, m 
for the hunting season. - 

Gillespie.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mc- - 
Master Gillespie are visiting Mrs Gille:pie’s ; 
father, Mr. Thomas Stokes, at Tuxedo. 0 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont - 
Morgan, Jr., returned from England last ) 

ad / 

week, and are visiting Mrs. Morgan’s parents ; 
at Manchester, Mass. a 
patr 
CORRESPONDENCE ook 
0 

Bar Harbor.—Dinners were given at MM Mrs 
Kebo last week by Mr. and Mrs, Dave Ml Blis! 
Hennen Morris who entertained Mrs, F. 1. H. 
Norris, Mr. and Mrs. H. Cassimir de Rham, @ sich: 
Miss Sloane, Mr. Barnes, Miss Marian Law- M 
rence and Mr. Goodrich. siste 

By Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Emery, whose guests M 
were Mr. and Mrs. Howard, Mr. C. Dickin-@ Am: 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Missi the | 
Nita Alexander. Sidn 

By Miss Willing, whose party consisted off™ Mr. 
Miss Cochran, Mr, Harvey, Miss Sylvia Fox, Roo: 
Mr. Benjamin Chew, Mrs. Davis, Mr.@ Cour 
Frank Mitchell, Miss Hoy, Mr. Horacell the 
Hare and Congressman Robert Adams. and 

By Dr. Seely whose guests were Miss Law-f Miss 
rence, Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Edwards,JM and 
Dr. McGahan, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. guest 
Archibald Thatcher, Miss Seely, Miss Lucy 
Draper, Mr. J. B. Henderson, Jr., and Mrs. 

W. W. Seely. 

A large dinner was given by Mr. and Mrs. N 
W. E. D. Stokes last week. Present were olf 
Mr. and Mrs. De Grasse Fox, Admiral Up- offere 
shur, Miss Worden, Miss Redman, Prince for 1 
Troubetskoi, Miss Hoy, Mr. Herbert Leeds, of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mr. J. B. Vand 
Henderson, Jr., Miss Godwin, Count Visoni, Vand 
Mr. Paul Hunt, Miss Barney, Miss Hun, In 
Congressman Adams, Miss Goddard, Mr. Agaw 
James Ross Todd, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund "3 | 
Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman Th 
Miss Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. S. Megarge¢ Hunt 
Wright, Miss McCormick, Dr. and Mrs. J 94-7 
Madison Taylor, Mrs. Ellis, Mr. Gist Blair Sh 
Mrs. Gaff, Dr. Orville Horwitz, Mr. andy ™2tch 
Mrs, William Laurence Green, Miss Whelen Hills 
Mr. Blackwell, Miss R. de Goicouria, Mr Th 
Goodrich, Miss Lawson, Mr. J. C. Merce turn 
Biddle, Miss Hindle, Mr, and Mrs. Frank@@ Out .. 
Ellis, Mr. Waldron Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Ag "*---- 
C. Train, Mr. James Stokes, Mr. Goodj Sun 
man. 

The final match in the handicap mixe BE Dey 
foursome contest on the Kebo Valley links y’ a 
Bar Harbor, was won by Miss Frances Hing T. w. 
kle and Mr. C. L. Tappin, of New York -Stee 
who defeated Miss Dora Hoffman and Magy — 
Arden S. Robbins by one hole. SR. K 

Lenox —The Lenox Golf Tournament $ S 
being played this week, and among the be! >. a 
players who will compete are Mr. Davi. j.o 
Bishop, Jr., Mr. Bayard Cutting, Mr. Josep Pe 
Choate, Jr., and Mr. Sam Frothingham. fees 

Mr. and Mrs, John S. Barnes are ente 
taining a large house party during the tourn 
ment. hes 

Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt aft Prederic 
leaving Newport will visit Mrs. W can Na 
Sloane at Lenox. at 320 
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Mr. and Mis. Harry Payne Whitney will 
occupy the Whitney place on October Moun- 
tain later in the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byam K, Stevens have re- 
turned to Lenox for the autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams D. Sloane have 
returned from their visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelus Vanderbilt at Newport. 

Newport.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish gave a large fancy dress cotillon last week 
to christen their new stables. Among those 
who were present may be mentioned Mrs. 
Francis K, Pendleton, Mr, and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr. Mr. Winthrop Rutherford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Miss Helen, Brice, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. James P. Kernoc- 
han, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. 
|. Townsend Burden, Miss Susan Willing, 
Mr, Center Hitchcock, Mr. Alfred Vander- 
bilt, Miss Elsie Hoffman, Mr. Charles Allen 
Munn and Mrs. Burke Roche. 

Lord Hershell, former Lord Chancellor of 
England, is visiting Mr, William FitzHugh 
Whitehouse. On Sat. Mr. Whitehouse gave 
i dinner in his honor, at Eastbourne Lodge. 
Present were Admiral Stephen B. Luce, 
U.S.N., Commodore Albert Kautz, U.S.N., 
Mr, John Thomson Spencer, Judge John 
Clinton Gray, Commander Thomas C, Mc. 
Lean, U.S.N., Commander Charles H. 
Stockton, U.S N , and Commander John 
McGowan, U.S._N. 

A large dinner was given by Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs last Thu., in honor of Col. and Mrs, 
William Jay. 

A concert was given on Sat, at the Casino, 
for the benefit of the sick soldiers. The 
jatrons were Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. Cal- 
rin S. Brice, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. 
Robert Goelet, Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. E, T. Gerry, Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. C. H. Baldwin, Mrs. 
H. McK. Twombly and Mrs. C. M. Ocel- 
richs. 

Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Burke Roche, at Elm Court. 

Miss Cram is visiting Miss Edith Wetmore. 
Among the other visitors at Newport for 
the horse show and so forth are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney J. Smith, Mr. Frederick O. Beach, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hone, Mr. J. Roosevelt 
Roosevelt, Bishop Spaulding, of Peoria, III.; 
Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, and 
the Countess Cassini; Sir Bryan Leighton 
and Lady Leighton, Mrs, Newbold Morris, 
Miss Beekman, Mr. Barclay W. Kountze, 
and Mr, Louis Fitzgerald, Jr., who is the 
guest of Robert Cornell Sands. 


GOLF 


Newport.—The finals of the Newport 
Golf Club tournament for the president’s cup, 
offered by Buchanan Winthrop, were played 
foron Sat. 3 Sept. between G. G Hubbard, 
of the Newport Club and Harvard, and W. 
Vanderpool, of Princeton. Hubbard beat 
Vanderpool by 11 upand 9 to play. 

In the consolation finals J. T, Mauram, 
Agawan Club, beat Grenville Kane, Tuxedo, 
by 8 up and 6 to play. 

The handicap cup was won by R. P. 
Huntington, of Staatsburg, with a score of 
94—2— 92. 

Shinnecock.—The weekly handicap 
match was played on Sat.,on the Shinnecock 
Hills links with the following results: 

The match was won by Sherman Day, who 
returned a card of 87 strokes, as follows: 


veniiond egstis3¢7 5 oe 
S$ $$ 8 5 & § 4-45-87 
Summary of the scores, 


Gross H’ a Net 
8 


DO a des Ac euteh «ove sees cand 7 79 
H. Mirae ai detbicce coos -nvtanl ae “ 80 
Rees vas oroehcs ona, 18 82 
ft err 101 18 83 
i, CUR so. core 98 1s 83 
E. Bell, Jr. CT ns Ba aboo ees 95 11 84 
H. Russell Sr ea 9 85 
eR, Fad op asd. pipe sees 105 17 88 
T. Getieha stan 90> Se. 206 105 15 go 
L.C. Murdock........... .... 8 8 go 
i °° =e 99 8 91 

ncn. see sent 110 18 §©6g2 
D-Mass 20+ cckenge css SO 7 95 
so ere 105 9 96 


RED CROSS NOTES 


These contributions have been received by 
Frederick D. Tappan, treasurer of the Amer- 
can National Red Cross Relief Committee, 
it 320 Broadway : 


oe, ee OE OE aaa 

The Rev. J. W. Campbell Odes ese peeres 

Red Cross Auxiliary No. 12, through 
Miss Elizabeth C, Hebert, ‘Seabright 
N. 


, 


George H. Frieze 
Miss Florence S, Boardman........ .... 
Entertainment given at Cedarhurst Cot- 

tage, Camden, Me..... 
Mrs. Cornelia B, 


Rhoades and Miss iH. 


te Howes. one saensees 

The Rev, Dr. Charles P. Fagoani 

E. M. Davison. 

Red Cross Auxiliary ‘No. "68, "Cranford, 
N. 


Red Cross Auxiliary No. 34, Canandai- 
TE io. wvedbeetdagestaaut shes ee 

ne hee a oa 

Yebor, Manrara Co ............. 

Red Cross Auxiliary No. 54, Pottstown, 
Penn 








Mrs. H.S. Barnes .. .. § co 
E.H. Dougherty. treasurer ‘Relief Com. 
mittee,, Produce Exchange .. ... 2,587 50 
OU: 555k aman 6th es abe §0 00 
ge NESE Sar © NE EE ee $3,169 10 
Previously acknowledged.,......... .. 239,011 37 
oo a ee Peer $247,180 47 








He Castle Square Opera Company be- 
gan its second season on Monday 
evening at the American, when 

Boccacio was given with a strong and full 
cast. The representation is on ambitious 
lines, 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL 


Miss oe C. Irving 

ee H. 

Church of the Holy ‘Communion. ee Sone 

ay we of entertainment at Great Neck, 
» through Mrs. E. Winslow....... 

nes bh Auxiliary No, 3, Maintenance 


TR  , VOe 2, 


J. Nicholas Brown 
Wem 6. DORR «25.066 peckesccccce 
Mrs. D, F. Phelps, for Stamford Soldiers’ 

Se sels nade ondncesccue 
Miss H. Fordham Mahony...... ..... 
Mr. ——_ through Howard Townsend. 
ot Ww, .w.’ 


Mrs. Margaret Renwick................ 
Employees of John Ellis & Co., through 
ee PN ctiiindvcesecscccess ce 
Miss Alice W. Williams. .. 
Miss Cornelia W. Halsey 
Augustus L, Clarkson... 


The Charlatan, a comic opera written 
around the personality of De Wolfe Hopper, 
was first presented on Monday night at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre. The composer is 
John Sousa, and he associated with himself 
as librettist Chailes Klein. Asis usuzl with 
musical compositions of this class, the scene 
is laid in an oriental country, so that scope 
can be given to the imagination of costumers 
and scene painters. Russia has been selected 
as the locale for The Charlatan. 


Last evening, at Madison Square Theatre 
—erstwhile known as Hoyt’s—Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s experiment of importing an Eng- 
lish company to play an English farce had its 
first trial. 


Revivais of old plays and old operas are in 
progress at several houses. The most tune- 
ful is that of Robin Hood, at Manhattan 
Beach, that being the opera the Bostonians 
have ‘selected to close their engagement 
with. 


Secret Service at the Empire, with Will- 
iam Gillette in his old réle, staited on a 
week's lease of life on Monday. 


What Happened to Jones is being ex- 
plained to Harlem Opera House audiences 
during this week. 


Hazel Kirke, with the veteran Charles W. 
Couldock in the character of the distracted 
father, is at the Star. 


The Old Homestead continues to diaw 
well at the Academy, despite heat and the 
opening of rival shows. 


A Day and a Night, Hoyt’s new farce 
being given at the Garrick, 1s a thoroughly 
characteristic Hoyt output, lacking somewhat 
the freshness of the earlier inspirations, but 
retaining all of those especial features that are 
supposed to draw Hoyt audiences. 


The’Runaway Girl is contirued at Daly's. 


}"Mr. Augustus Thomas’s comedy, The 
Meddler, now being given at the Knicker- 
bocker, is praised more for its sparkling dia- 
logue than for the plausibility of the character 
sketches. Mr. Robson as the Meddler 1s 
Mr.  Robsonsteel. 


In the adventure of Lady Ursula Mr. 
Anthony Hope has scored a great success, 
which is being shared by Mr. Sothern and 
his wife who are presenting it at the Lyceum, 


On Saturday evening Mr, Charles Coghlan 
appears in the Royal Box, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. This play is to be given for a fort- 
night. Mr. Coghlan returns later in the 
season with a martial play, of which he is the 
author. 


Fortunate Proctor’s Theatre! to secure as a 
feature, and likewise as a tremendous sensa- 
tion, Mason Mitchell, an ex-Rough Rider, 
who is illustrating by photographs taken sn 
Cuba some of the noted battles in which he 
played a part. 


At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace the most 
ambitious feature is Captain Impudence, en- 
acted by Milton Royle, Selina Fether and 
Maurice Du Pont. 


At Keith’s Isabelle Urquhart appears in a 
new sketch, in Durance Vile, an other inter- 
esting little play being A Wise Guy, by 
George M. Cohan, 


Hurly-Burly, a sequel to Pousse-Café, it 
to have its first presentation this evening as 
the Bijou Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

Casino - 8.15, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Daly’s—8 15, A Runaway Girl, 

Empire—8.20, Secret Service, 

Garnck—8.15, A Day and a Night. 

Harlem Opera House -8,20, A Stranger in New 
York. 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid, 

Lyceum—8.15, The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 

Star—-8 15, Hazel Kirk, 

Wallack's—8.20, The Meddler. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor's — Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and Variety. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 

Manhattan Beach—-Concert by the 22nd Regi- 
ment Band at 7, Pain’s Battle of Manila at 8, 
and Robin Hood at 9. 


Mr, Brimrutt;: ** What I say is, sir, that 
if a man needs anything he has a right to 
take it.’’ 

Mer. Benepict (anxiously): “Do you 
think that among your followers you could 
find anyone who needs my wife.’’—Pick- 
me-up. 





LA PENSEE 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. L 
Importees and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES, FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


Also 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT 





“Full-Fashioned’”’ Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern shaped to the form. As a result they 
feel more comfortable, look better, and wear longer, and are consequently more economical 


than any other underwear. 
Ask for them. 
WRITE US for our book (free). 


are for sale by all first-class dealers. 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 








LADIES! 


Arnold's 
**Gauze"’ Umbrella 
Knit Drawers. 


off ARE 4 
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Sar, 


Are the latest nov- 
elty for summer 
and tall. Cool- 
er, Lighter, 
and more 
‘3 durable 
than those of lawn 
or cambric. 


THEY DO NOT CLING 


but are porous and quickly absorb perspiration, Especi- 
ally adapted to the use of Athletic Women, as they readily 
conform to all positions of the body. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


with Cambric Ruffle, 50 cents per pair 
with Embroidery Edging, wi coate per pair and up. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfac ory. 


Novelty Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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Being a collection of Por- 
traits of ladies of New| 
York, Baltimore, Philadel- | 
phia, Richmond, and other 
American cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, 
postpaid, to any address in 
the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed 
in a box—on receipt of price, 
$3.00, by the publishers—| 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York. 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk and 
wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. Every piece 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped ““ NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of INEARSILK| 


genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 





Ladies Who Like 
Good Society 


as well as safe company and comfortable 
cars should always travel on the lines of the 


“Big Four” 


If you live between or beyond 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Benton Harbor, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Peoria, Cairo, Vincennes, Terre Haute, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, 


You can travel on the lines of the Big 
Four. Insist upon tickets via this rail- 
road. Learn all about it beforehand by 
writing for pamphlet which tells. Free. 


£.0,. McCormick, WARREN J. Lyncn, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. & T’k’t Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 





To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and attractive ad- 
vertising designs, Vogue will be pleased to send 
specimens of their recent full-page work of this 


character. 











Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty years, and 


It is instructive and interesting. 
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| HIGHEST AWARD 


W orld’s Columbian Exposition 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Sts.) 
Correct GARMENTS For ALL Functions, 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 
REDFERN 5: says 


dress is well protecté 


G)unless finished wi 


the QMO Dress Shield 


The OMO Shield 
Light, White and Ir 
rvious; and is ab 

utely ODORLESS, 2 
Rubber or Che mica 
used in its manufa 
ture. The OMO w 

7 Outwear any oth 
Fy shield. Buy a Pa 
Cy and convince yoursell ¢ 
the superiority of tl 

“ OMO. If your dealer d 

“not have them, send Twenty-fi 

cents and we will mail you a pa 

of =a size. If large size is wante 

send Thirty-five cents to 


wevrion this The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, ( 


Paper. 





OMO sitter 





eSeses 


T# E choicest 
product of 





uine bears 
the words 
** JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ 
(opposite the Julichs Place), the address of the gr 
Farina distillery. k chiefly for the W 
** gegenuber’’—that cannot be copied. 
For sale in seven sizes by druggists everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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-_ STUDY FOR MADONNA—BY E. BOROUGH JOHNSON 
a (See text) i . 
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6 By woman question as it is generally understood has to do exclusively 
with matters of advancement for the gentler sex. There is at the 
moment, however, a question of entirely different complexion which 

should without delay be made the basis of women’s questioning, and that is 
the murder of the brothers, husbands, fathers who answered their country’s call 
to arms. Not content with supinely allowing them to be the victims of every con- 
ceivable kind of blundering and political wire-pulling while in Cuba, one of the 
richest governments in the world stands now idly by while hunger and fever 
play havoc in the camps sprinkled over the states. 


Men are dying of typhoid for lack of proper nursing, while scores of prop- 
erly qualified nurses are eager to serve and to save them. In one camp alone 
there are twelve hundred cases of this fever and the mortality is very heavy, 
although the climatic conditions are favorable to recovery and the camp site and 
sanitary arrangements are good. Such nurses as are permitted are inexperienced 
and so few in number that it is impossible for them to properly care for their 
charges. The dictum of one man is allowed to stand in the way of the employ- 
ment of trained women nurses and meanwhile the ghastly daily record from nearly 
every camp reads: ‘* Died of typhoid fever.’’ A more accurate report would 
be died of neglect and official red tape. What it means to be ina camp hos- 
pital has been told by more than one United States army officer, and such horrible 
pictures as they have drawn. Men ill of fever too weak to raise their hands to 


brush away flies have been found in hospital beds their faces covered with these 
maddening insects and their mouths even full of them. This is only one form 
of affliction which neglect entailed on them. The hospital authorities could 
have saved these particular men from the terrible experiences they underwent by 
notifying the officials of their regiments of their plight. But in camp hos- 
pitals, as apparently throughout the whole country, a sick soldier is of small 
account. 


Was ever nation so apathetic? There is enthusiasm for naval parades and 
peace jubilees and for a $5,000,000 warship to be subscribed to in ‘¢ endless 
chain,’’ by women, but for men who helped to victory and who have made the 
name American a synonym for splendid daring and superb patriotism the world 
over there are death by starvation and neglect and the torture of the damned on 
the way tothe grave. Does the picture seem over-drawn? Fearful confirmation 
of it can be found at Montauk Point and at the Jacksonville camps, to mention 
no others. 


The officials are engaged in explanations ; meanwhile the soldiers are dying. 
There is talk of Congressional investigation, but talk does not lessen the death 
rate, nor are the poor suffering soldiers eased of the tyranny that forbids them 
the vital ministrations of trained nurses. Is it not about time that women started 
a campaign to right the soldiers’ wrongs? It was Mrs. Miles, the wife of 
General Miles, who scissored the red tape of heartless officialism as she opened 
the boxes of delicacies and had them distributed to the wounded and fever- 
stricken soldiers in a southern camp hospital for whom they were intended and 
by whom they were sadly needed, but which had been withheld from them for 
weeks in consequence of some absurd regulation. The need of the hour is for 
more women of Mrs. Miles’s stamp. If the secretaries and the surgeons at 
Washington can find it in their consciences to shirk their duty as their brothers’ 
keepers, surely American women will not. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A HALF-HOUR’S WAIT AT A RAILWAY STATION 
* DISCLOSES A GOOD SAMARITAN AND A 
PHILANTHROPIST, THE BENEFICIAR- 

IES BEING SOLDIERS— BELLIG- 
ERENT REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC—A CONUNDRUM SHOP-WINDOW DIS- 
PLAY— FOURTEEN-CENT-A-YARD RIBBON 
FOR TRAVELING STOCKS——-THE LADIES 
AND THE DEFINITION 


T the station ot the Long Island Rail- 
A way the usual throngs rushed through 
the waiting-room and gates. Apart 
from the bustling mob sat three soldiers, wan 
and hollow-eyed, wearing the uniform of the 
United States army. Curious gazes were 
flashed at them, but no word of encourage- 
ment, no offer of aid, no sympathetic greeting 
from the hundreds who passed or loitered 
about waiting for train time. Finally they 
were espied by a woman who came in loaded 
with packages and a traveling bag. Dropping 
her impedimenta on a seat, the woman ad- 
dressed the men with a view to aiding them, if 
they needed it. She discovered that they were 
regulars, just discharged from the hospital at 
Fort Hamilton, where they had been ill of 
typhoid, and that they were now on their way 
to join their respective regiments. Her in- 
quiries revealed that the camp of one of them 
was six miles from the railway station, and, 
being a volunteer worker in the camp, she knew 
there would be no means of his securing trans- 
portation. As the train would not arrive at 
Montauk until nine o'clock at night, the semi- 
invalid, after four hours’ railway ride, would 
be set down in the late evening to crawl six 
miles for supper and a place to lay his head. 
The woman, through her entreaties, succeeded 
in interesting a man in the crowd of tourists, 
and she arranged that the convalescent should 
be provided with food and lodging for the 
night near the railway station at Montauk. 
Was ever a clearer case of the multitude pass- 
ing by and the one stopping to relieve the cry- 
ing needs of this poor uncomplaining stran- 
ger? But for that observant, sympathetic and 
intelligent woman, are not the chances strong 
that another would have been added to the 
already long list of tragedies which disgrace 
the nation ? 


* 
%+ * 


As he sat in the station nothing could be 
more commonplace than his appearance: A 
young Hebrew, his head covered bya cloth cap 
—a style of hat which kills distinction—his 
clothes only fairly good, and at his feet a large 
bag unmistakably filled with wares. He 
looked the peddler that he was But never 
did the copybook maxim, appearances are de- 
ceptive, better fit a case, for here was a philan- 
thropist of the first rank, the representative of 
an organization of young men who collect 
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money for the men at Montauk and whose ad- 
mirer the young man is. Here was he giving 
up his vacation to make almost daily trips to 
the camps, carrying with him articles for per- 
sonal use such as are needed by all men. These 
he sells at cost prices to those soldiers who 
have money to buy them, and to such as have 
no means to purchase he makes gifts of his 
wares. 


* 
* * 


An express scheduled to go out at five 
o'clock had filled the large waiting room with 
a throng of tourists, women shoppers and bus- 
iness men, and the official who guarded the 
narrow way was busily engaged in punching 
the tickets of the throng as it filed singly past 
him. Suddenly a large woman barred the way 
and demanded of the astonished man : 

‘«Is it here that my friends are to meet me ?”” 

‘<I cannot say,madam,”’ courteously rejoined 
the guard. ‘* This is the waiting room of the 
Grand Central, and this the gate you will go 
through to take the train your ticket calls for ; 
which however does not go until six-forty.”” 

‘¢ Well, of all things. You the ticket man 
here and can’t tell me where my friends are. 
If you don’t know where can I go to find out? 
My friends promised to see me off and I must 
find out where they are. It’s very queer that 
you don’t know.”’ 

*¢ Madam,”’ protested the official, ‘*I do 
not know your friends by sight or by name, 
and even if I did I cannot leave my place to 
walk about the waiting rooms with you to 
look for your friends. It is hardly likely 
that they have arrived yet, for, as I said 
before, you have one hour and forty minutes 
to wait.”” 

By this time the woman was apopletic with 
rage. Glaring at the man, she hissed : «* Well, 
of all the cranks I ever saw you take the 
cake,’’ and flounced across the room to con- 
fide her opinion of the guard to the telegraph 
operator, who being wise in his generation, 
looked amiable and held his peace. 

Oh ! the sweet reasonableness of the travel- 
ing public. 


* 
%* * 


Economy of time and cardboard were ex- 
emplified in the placards displayed in a shop 
window on a business thoroughfare in a fourth 
rank city. Wooden rocking chairs with up- 
holstered seats filled the window, each bearing 
a legend which sometimes ran: ‘‘ 15 lbs.,’’ and 
again ‘¢25 lbs.’* The chairs certainly did not 
weigh this abnormally, but whether they were 
premiums on the quantities stated—tea, coffee, 
oats, sugar, butter, or dried fish—was not 
divulged. As a means of attracting attention 
the announcements were out of the common ; 
but whether the desire for wooden rockers is so 
acute as to impel passers by to cross the 
shop’s threshold for particulars seems doubtful. 
Sales are not usually caught by conundrum 
shop-window displays. 


* 
* * 


A woman who has done considerable traveling 
this summer, and to whom linen collars are 
most unbecoming, provided herself with yards 
of low priced, wide satin-face ribbon — the 
bargain counters have yielded good lots at 
fourteen cents a yard—in dark and light blues, 
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white, light and dark pinks, dull red, yellow 
and dark green. A half yard makes a stock 
for the neck, the ends being fastened together 
with stick pins. Being careful that the ribbon 
matched either hat or shirt waist in color, and 
never clashed with either, the bands always 
were decorative, and the woman’s neck has 
presented a fresh and becoming appearance even 
after a long railway journey. ‘This style of 


neck finish is not recommended for bicycling 
or golf or tennis or any other form of athletics. 


* 
* * 

How many readers of these lines stop to 
consider the meanings of words in common use, 
or could, if suddenly called upon, define ac- 
curately fifty per cent. of the words that trip 
lightly off their lips? A group on a summer 
hotel verandah fell into an argument about the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that of England; 
its broad and its ritualistic branches. Emphati- 
cally stated a member of the Anglican Church: 
‘¢the meaning of the word Catholic is true,”’ 
and no one of the half-dozen women knew 
whether the word had been properly defined or 
not, and among these women was one of con- 
siderable literary pretensions. 


AFTER MANY YEARS 
M* Benjamin Perry was alone in the 


world and without occupation, for 

he had retired from business when 
comparatively a young man and now time 
hung heavy on his hands. He was rich, but 
the larger part of his fortune was inherited ; he 
was too gentle and sensitive to have made a 
successful fight unaided against the world. Mr. 
Perry’s perception was intuitive like a wom- 
an’s. He lived with his niece, Mrs. Lambert, 
who loved him dearly, but she was absorbed in 
her own family, and his was the sad lonely life 
of the old whose youthful friends have passed 
away. But he did not complain ; he went on 
his quiet way winning esteem from all who 
knew him, but with a lonely heart neverthe- 
less. 

Mrs. Lambert, a sweet-faced woman with a 
heart full of love, found maternity an inex- 
haustible source of ecstasy that left nothing to 
be desired. Her existence centred in her hus- 
band and children, a boy and a beautiful girl 
of three, named for Mr. Perry's wife who had 
been dead many years. The old gentleman 
and the little girl were great friends, and it was 
beautiful to see them together, one as pure in 
heart as the other. Little Anna was fond of 
sitting on his knee and playing with his won- 
derful watch-guard. It revolved about a pivot, 
and she could turn it and turn it and it never 
refused to go. Why it did not stop was a 
mystery she could not solve ; she wondered if 
it would turn forever. She made up her mind 
totry, but her little fingers grew so weary and 
she became so drowsy it always ended up in her 
falling asleep on Uncle Benjamin's breast. He 
would kiss her gently when the nurse came to 
take her to bed, and then sigh as he thought 
of his own little girl who had never grown up. 
He hardly ever spoke of his wife and daughter 
except occasionally to Mrs. Lambert. But to 
her this aunt and cousin who had both died 
before her birth were shadows, and her own 
beautiful children were so real, so absorbing. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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(Continued trom page 148) 
Life to her was sweet, full of happiness ; her 
cup was running over. 

Mr. Perry’s days were much alike. Punctu- 
ally at seven he arose and dressed with scrupu- 
lous neatness. At the sound of the breakfast 
bell he took his seat at table; after breakfast 
he smoked his morning cigar and read the 
newspaper. _Polities did not interest him much. 
At about ten o'clock he wandered down town 
in the slow manner of those without occupa- 
tion ; he would stop to gaze in the shop windows 
and to watch boys playing at marbles. Mr. 
Perry's affairs were in the hands of a lawyer, 
but he still nad an office where he liked to 
receive his mail and visitors ; it made him feel 
still in touch with the world. 

He lunched at the club, usually with the 
same acquaintances, and afterwards either 
played whist or conversed with them. Mr. 
Perry was a delightful raconteur on occasion, 
but it was difficult to draw him out. He had 
heard every story of his club friends many 
times over. Towards evening Mr. Perry 
walked slowly home for dinner. He usually 
spent the evenings at home reading novels. 
At about nine o'clock his eyes would grow 
heavy and his head begin to nod. After two 
or three vain efforts to rouse himself he would 
give up and go to bed. Every two or three 
months he called upon a widow whom he had 
known for many years. ‘* Aunt Fanny,’” as 
Mrs. Lambert had styled her, was a family 
joke, with just a suspicion of earnestness about 
it. 

When the cold weather came Mrs. Lambert 
would say: “Uncle Benjamin, do you not 
think you had better put on your thick under- 
wear?’” And he would do as she advised. 
Again in the spring he would change at her 
suggestion. Otherwise the change of seasons 
made but little difference to his life. 

One morning Mr. Lambert had left the 
house early and Mrs. Lambert and Mr. Perry 
were at the breakfast table alone. Mr. Perry 
ate in silence. When he had finished he folded 
up his napkin with great care and laid it beside 
his plate. For some time he sat looking in- 
tently at the centrepiece. 

‘* Do you know, my dear,’’ he said at last, 
‘*to-day is the fortieth anniversary of your 
Aunt Anna’s death.’’ 

‘¢ Is that so, Uncle Benjamin ?” 

«« Yes, she died forty years ago to-day, and 
Molly died three months later. It’s been a 
long time.’’ Mrs. Lambert did not know 
what to say. Mr. Perry sat playing idly with 
his napkin ring unconscious of her presence. 
With a sigh he broke off his revery and left the 
table. Later Mrs. Lambert went upstairs to 
see her children. At the first landing she 
stopped ; she would look over Uncle Benja- 
min’s clothes to see if anything needed mend- 
ing ; she had neglected him of late. She 
entered his dressing room, which was in the 
rear of his bed-chamber. Portiéres hung be- 
tween the rooms. She walked across the 
room and partially drew the curtains. Sud- 
denly she stopped, for she saw Uncle Benjamin 
on his knees with his face buried in the bed- 
covering. His arms were extended across the 
bed, and in one hand he held an old-tashioned 
daguerreotype portrait of his wife. 

“‘Oh, Anna—my wife, my dear, dear 
wife !*’ he moaned. 

For a moment Mrs. Lambert stood motion- 
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less while the tears gathered in her eyes as she 
thought remorsefully of how little she had inter- 
ested herself in her uncle. Then she drew 
back quietly and let the curtains fall together. 
Uncle Benjamin had not heard her, but the un- 
expected revelation awoke a sympathy in Mrs. 


Lambert which found practical expression in 
brightening the life of the lonely man. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 








Communications must be signed with the name 
and address of the sender. No others will re- 


ceive consideration with a view to publication. 


LOVE’S ILLUSION 


He gray sea and the tall cliffs of the 
Nova Scotian town of St. John’s had 
told their story of loneliness and deso- 

lation over and over to Winifred. She hated 


them with the hatred of homesickness, but up- 
on the tenth day of her captivity her fairy 
prince appeared in the guise of a young officer in 
the American navy whose ship, like Wini- 
fred’s, had put into St. John’s for repairs. He 
might have suited the heart of the most capric- 
ious woman of the world, for he had a tall 
strong figure, brave blue eyes, wavy gold hair, 
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and his features were like a Greek god's; small 
wonder, then, that little romantic Winifred, 
whose days were spent reading old romances 
and whose knowledge of men was limited to 
acquaintance with her father and the village 
rector, should have enshrined him as her hero 
forever. 

They were very happy together those two 
weeks his ship lay in port. He had shore 
leave every day and she had few duties to at- 
tend to for her quiet grandmother. The 
young people roamed the cliffs, explored the 
town and sat hours by the sea exchanging con- 
fidences. His life had been an eventful one on 
sea and land. Hers had been passed in an 
English village, its first excitement this journey 
to America to a new home which her father 
had prepared there. Who can describe those 
days as they seemed to Winifred—loving, hero- 
worshipping, seventeen-year-old child! She 
lived in a dream, a rosy fairyland whose one 
real knight was grander and more splendid 
than all those she had read about. And the 
hero, he was four years older than she and 
had seen the world. Yet any man who looked 
into Winifred’s soft brown eyes and watched 
the color come and go in her dark cheeks could 
be pardoned if he forgot to look away again. 

At last his ship was to sail. She would go 
on the morrow. 

‘I have never been to St. John’s before 
and I shall probably never come again,”’ said 
Kenneth MacDonald, for he had a hero's 
name as well as a hero's bearing, ‘‘ but I shall 
now never forget this place—nor you.”’ 

** Neither shall I,*’ answered Winfield. 

They said a great deal more and in the end 
they promised to write. Then he suddenly 
took her in his arms and kissed her. He 
might have done it to a dozen other girls and 
no harm come of it. But for Winifred it 
altered life forever. 

He did write, twice, and sent her his picture 
and some Indian curiosities. Winifred an- 
swered each time in sweet, prim little letters, 
then waited for others. They never came. 
Ten years passed so. In all those years, so 
long a time in the life of a young girl, her 
heart’s allegiance to him never wavered. Her 
life in the New England village was as quiet as 
it had been in the old England one. She saw no 
men and would not have glanced at them if she 
had. 

Then came a summer when her grandmother 
wished once more to visit the old home. 
Winifred went with her. Was it chance or 
fate that off St. John’s their little merchant 
steamer broke down and was forced to put into 
that port! Walking on the beach the next 
morning Winifred felt as if the years had not 
been. She passed a group of young naval offi- 
cers. Her heart stood still. Her dream had 
come true at last. After all these years she 
had found him. She hurried past, around the 
bend into the hollow of the craigs ; she heard 
him following her. She did not hear one of 
the men say : 

‘« There is not a handsomer man in the navy 
than MacDonald,”’ nor the answer: 

‘¢ Nor a more worthless one. He's a dis- 
grace to the service. Where women are con- 
cerned he has no honor.”’ 

Out of sight of the others she waited for 
him. He knew her at once, the quiet years 
had left her almost the same. To her he was 
only older, she saw no change wrought by 
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other hands thanthose of time. Then because 
he had **no honor with women,”’ or because 
something stirred in his memory, he kissed her, 
crying gaily : 

‘‘ Have you stayed here ever since? This 
is the first time I have been back.”’ 

He said no more, for a shriek sounded from 
the sea. A little boat had upset ; its sailor 


was struggling in the waves. He seemed en- 
tangled in his sails and the current was fierce 
around the rocks. The man on the shore tore 
off his coat and plunged into the water. Win- 
ifred knew she should run for help, yet she 
could not move. The struggle was brief. 





The cruel waves beat upon the swimmer as if 
they would grind out his life, yet he conquered 
them. Soon he lay on the beach with his res- 
cued sailor beside him. The sailor opened his 
eyes and sat up. Winifred bent over Mac- 
Donald. He was deathly white and blood 
was oozing from a deep cut in his forehead. 
His eyes opened for an instant, resting on her 


face. He smiled in the old half-tender, half- 
merry way, then the eyes closed forever. 

But Winifred has still her dream. Safe in 
her heart he lives forever as her hero, her 
knight, whose death was as beautiful as his 
life. Mary Dwight. 
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SILK AND WOOL FABRIC IN HYDRANGEA BLUE 
MAKES A BEAUTIFUL GOWN FOR WEDDINGS 
—A SECOND FROCK FOR THE SAME 
EVENT IS OF YELLOW AND WHITE 
CHANGEABLE TAFFETA—AS 
PREDICTED IN THIS DE- 
PARTMENT A REVIVAL 
OF CORAL IS IMMI- 
NENT—THE RE- 
TURN OF THE 
EARRING 
Uitableness of time and season has every- 
thing to do with the beauty of our 
clothes; for that reason linons, batistes 
and those very smart Oxford linens inset with 


extravagant and lovely laces have had a sorry 
time in this long-continued atmosphere of fogs 
and vapors, not only by the sea, but inland 
as far as this humidity spreads. But their day 
is almost over. Crisp September winds afford 
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innings in plenty for voiles or veilings, sheer 
and soft, crépons, foulards, fine woolen grena- 
dines and baréges, all of which give such perfect 
satisfaction in the wearing. Trimmed as most 
of them are with transparent ruchings, pucker- 
ings, frills and plissés, which remain fresh and 
keep their place in cool dry weather, there 
enters more or less a physical comfort and 
pleasure in returning to them. There are 
cruel tortures endured in silence by the mid- 
summer votaries of fashion, which would com- 
pare favorably with tales of old, chronicled in 
history of church or state, but never hinted at 
because merely fashionable. 


A GUEST’S WEDDING COSTUME 


A pretty American—Mrs. G. W writes 
from Paris that she was obliged to run across 
from Cowes to order some gowns for an early 





autumn wedding in England. Two gowns 
were finished—one for day wear being a very 
pale blue hydrangea silk and wool fabric, as 
that shade is accorded high place among the 
best makers, both in London and Paris, cut en 


redingote décolleté. Beautiful russet Bruge 
lace over white satin forms a high neck band 
chemisette with glimpses of the same lace 
showing between the bodice openings, which 
are narrow, and showing also as a narrow tablier 
in front, where the gown skirt is divided. 
The sleeves are of the gown material, shirred 
slightly and tight-fitting from shoulder to el- 
bow, but long and plain at the wrists. There 
are small revers in front lined with hydrangea- 
pink mousseline de soie puckered into a mossy 
softness. The skirt flows out toward the bot- 
tom, and drags a little on the sides, barely 
showing the shoes in walking, while the drap- 
ery in the back is en demi-traine. The lining 
of skirt matches the blue of material—which is 
a silvery-blue—and has accordion-plaited 
flounces which throw the bottom of the skirt 
into place far better than those which are 


pinked on the edge. AQ fine clasp ornament 
of pink cameos holds the fronts at the belt line. 
For bordering of skirt fronts, bodice fronts, 
décolletage and wrists, a flat double Tom- 
Thumb fringe in the same tone of blue, but a 
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shade deeper, produced a very happy effect, 
and is the forerunner of fringe trimmings, her- 
alded last spring. Nothing is more graceful 
than fringes of all widths now worth their 
value, when the best quality are bought. 


FRINGES TO COME BACK 


Fringes with deep netted borders are ex- 
tremely ornamental, while short fringes in many 
rows, or used as a finish for flouncings, are 
most effective. 


TRIMMING IN YELLOW AND WHITE FOR A 
GOWN OF THAT COLOR 


The second gown of yellow and white 
changeable soft taffeta, with a white polka dot 




















of raised white satin scattered closely through- 
out has its skirt flounces en forme, with wide 
plissés of mousseline de soie matching the 
yellow, and headed by a narrow white net 
ruching laid on top of flounce, while a 
second row follows the same line at a little 
distance above. Long white netted sash ruched 
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with white is fastened at the back. Low 
bodice is draped with a short yellow mousse- 
line de soie fichu, bordered with fine white 
ruchings, and caught with a black velvet Louis 
XVI wired bow on the left. Half low is the 
English lace chemisette, having narrow black 
velvet in three rows forming a necklace, with 
ends tied in small bows and tacked in place on 
either side. 





HAVE YOUR CORAL RE-SET 


Last winter in this department was given 
notice of a revival of rose-pink coral, and 
mention was made of the superb parures of 
it seen at some of the big balls given in Paris. 
New York jewelers have their advices, evidently, 
as they are preparing for a revival on this side 
very shortly, and not long ago counseled a 
woman celebrated for her wonderful collection 
of jewels to gather together her fine coral with 
a view to resetting it. 

Jeweled chains are no longer worn in the 
street by smart women, but are reserved for 
indoor and evening decoration. These lovely 
chains are twice as long as they used to be, as 
they are twisted into many loops over the cor- 
sage. Nothing is thought too odd or queer to 


supply a design for jeweled ornament nowa- 
days, since the fad is to besprinkle ourselves 
with brooches and pins. An automobile or 
electric carriage in diamonds is the latest. 
Earrings have been worn indoors in full 
dress for the past year in London and Paris. 
A new and imperceptible contrivance attaches 
them to the ears, as the idea of boring the ear 
lobe no longer obtains general sanction, and is 
construed as a remnant of barbarism. As 
nearly all ornamentation which has no raison 
d’étre in usefulness is quite barbarous, the dif- 
ference between boring a hole in the ear or sus- 
pending the jewel in some other manner, bears 
the same relation as tweedle-dum does to 
tweedle-dee. However, the fad of the day lies 
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in the direction of a multiplicity of jeweled or- 
naments, so it is natural that earrings should 
have their day once more. 


HEYDAY OF BUTTONS 


Jeweled buttons and fancy buttons are to be 
very much to the fore this winter. Even as trim- 
mings these are among the most interesting and 
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artistic ornaments which it is laudable to be ex- 
travagant in, when one has sufficient fortune to 
indulge her taste. Large single buttons, or 
buttons in pairs or in sets of four or six, 
whether in Palais Royal manufacture, or com- 
posed of the finest jewels to be had—in both 
cases they are in a fair way to show off to great 
advantage on these new Louis Xv coats, sure to 
be the rage, since they have won their way this 
season for ultra smartness. Jabots of real lace 
with a handsome brooch are the proper neck 
dressing to wear with them. 

The bodice with its revers may be held in 
place by one very large button or several, as the 
coat suddenly curves off into either swallow 
tails or a round deep basque. Beautiful pale 
silk linings show beneath rich velvets, brocades, 
heavy silks or satins of which these court coats 
must be made to be worthy of their origin 
and to win the admiration they are entitled to. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


PAPER NO. 7 


[Previously published—No. 1, 5 May; 11, 19 May; 111 
16 June; tv, 7 July; v, 4 August; v1, 25 August.] 

A FAMILY OF NINE COOPERATIVES, BACHELOR 
GIRLS AND A HOME-KEEPER——ECCENTRICI- 
TIES AND EXACTIONS OF VARIOUS 
KINDS, RESULT IN A DOMESTIC 
PROCESSIONAL——-WHAT HAP- 

PENED TO SEVEN GIRLS 
WHO WERE WEDDED 
TO CAREERS 


M* next experiment in housekeeping, as 


I have said, was a bold departure—a 
cooperative scheme, in which seven 
other more or less bachelor girls, and a wid- 
owed aunt, combined. I did not think it up 


myself, being too busy and mentally indolent 
when it comes to adjusting the economic side 


of existence. I much prefer to have other peo- 
ple arrange this for me when they do so with 
proper regard for my individuality. Still, 
though Alicia, when she came to enlist me in 
the project, had it all cut and dried, down to 
the least detail, and all I had to do was to 
consent and have my trunks packed, I confess 
the project did not at first appeal to me. I had 
just emerged from a vain endeavor to get on 
with one feminine individuality, and the pros- 
pect of being shut up nine together in one 
house seemed to me to be inviting destruction. 
Moreover, I did not know the girls who were 
going in, nor the aunt’s ideas on the all-impor- 
tant subject of the commissariat. 

But Alicia set these things before me in a 
rosy glow of enthusiasm. The girls were all 
the right sort—all independent, busy women, 
none of whom did fancy-work or had time to 
waste in superfluous conversation. She men- 
tioned their names—I had heard most of them. 
There were four Smith College graduates, who 
were now studying law, an art student, Alicia 
herself, who was studying music, and another 
newspaper woman. The aunt, who was to 
act as housekeeper, was a southern woman, and 
Alicia pointed out this fact triumphantly, as 
though it must settle any doubts I had con- 
cerning the cuisine. 

«« And she has an old darkey cook who has 
been in the family since before the war—the 
last war, I mean,’’ added Alicia. 

‘« Well, that sounds altogether too story- 
bookish to me,’’ I objected. ‘* The cook will 
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be a character, of course, and we shan’t be 
able to find fault with her, much less turn her 
off if we don’t like her. And I know what 
the bill of fare will be—beaten biscuit and 
curries, and all sorts of queer chicken combi- 
nations and awful thick, heavy puddings.”’ 

«¢ You are a worse crank about eating than 
any old man bachelor I know,”’ said Alicia. 
«« But, at any rate, you will have better things 
to eat than you have here.”’ 

Thinking of the roast beef which was my 
portion five days out of seven at the boarding- 
house, I sighed and admitted that this was 
possible. 

‘¢ But then,”’ I said, ‘*if she overfed me, 
it’s quite likely I should have the gout. And 
then, southern people are so hospitable, you 
know. We should have the house full of 
people all the time, and there would be enter- 
tainments going on. I cannot resign myself 
to having the peace of the domestic fireside 
broken in on in that manner.”” 

«¢ There will be no domestic fireside,’’ said 
Alicia in her practical way. ‘‘ The house is 
heated by steam, and each girl will have her 
hearth in her own room, if she has any. We 
are not proposing an educational system, nor 
are we banding together for moral support or 
society. There will be no tea fights nor au- 
thor’s readings. You will not even be ex- 
pected to tell us funny stories.”" 

Of course the thought of getting all the 
comforts of home without any of the ordinary 
domestic trammels was too alluring, and first 
assuring myself that Alicia’s hours of singing 
practice fell between 10 a. M. and 5 P. M., I 
gave her my hand and seal on the bargain. 

And I must confess that at first things went 
on very smoothly, and the arrangement seemed 
even to have elements of permanency. We 
had a large house in a once fashionable part of 
the city, the girls were nice and not too com- 
panionable, and not even I could find fault with 
the cookery. It certainly was a pleasure to sit 
down to a well-equipped table, with cut-glass, 
family silver and delicate porcelain---all of 
which were relics of the southern aunt’s anti- 
bellum state. As for the aunt herself, she was 
a dear old lady, with a habit of calling us all 
dear heart and honey, and a talent for mint 
julep. 

But there were snakes in this Eden—of 
course. The first one we encountered was the 
difficulty of keeping a housemaid. You see, 
we all took breakfast at different hours, and 
wanted different things. Then the other 
girls were always having luncheons at any 
hour of the day or night, and some had a queer 
habit of drinking hot water an hour before 
meals, and making a row if they were not re- 
minded of it at the proper time. We hada 
long series of maids—a sort of moving white- 
aproned procession—who came with smiles and 
left for various reasons. At first we tried do- 
mestic products, then we tried foreigners. 

I remember one maid we had, an English- 
woman who came with the best recommenda- 
tions and certainly deserved them. She was 
as noiseless as a mouse, as downcast and demure 
as a nun, as immaculately neat as the French 
maid of the stage. She knew exactly what to 
do and did everthing as it ought to be done. 
But she staid with us exactly four days. It 
was not that she minded the work, she con- 
fided to the head of our household—no, but 
she was afraid of the crazy ladies. 

Well, there was, I suppose, to a person ac- 
customed to life in an English rectory, a 
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good deal of abandon in our manners. For 
one thing, the four Smith college girls had not 
been out of college long enough to have given 
up their college yell. They used to let it off 
suddenly in unison at almost any time. And 
I grieve to say that sometimes at table when 
one of them wanted anything, bread for in- 
stance, she would start it up, ‘‘ Bread, bread, 
bread-bread-bread !*’ the other three joining 
in and occasionally keeping time on the table 
with the handles of their knives. 

Well, this and other peculiarities were too 
much for Delia. She thought we were a 
private lunatic asylum. 

Of course we promptly supplied her place, 
and I suppose could have gone on with the 
series indefinitely had not something more mo- 
mentous interfered with the even tenor of our 
way and broken up our bachelor establishment. 
What this was you will probably be able to 
guess from the fact that out of the eight bach- 
elor girls who composed the establishment 
seven at the outset were firmly and unalterably 
wedded to their respective careers. I was the 
only one of them all who never swore allegi- 
ance to my career, and at the end of one brief 
year I was the only one who was not married 
or engaged. 


GLIMPSES 


Ir— 


You are driving out in a décolleté gown 
these late afternoons on your way to dinner, 
what you should wear is a long carriage cloak 
of unlined silk. Gray, lavender, blue, fawn 
or white silk, soft taffeta or heavy surah is the 
proper thing. Even in an open carriage your 
gown will not be seen or attract attention. A 
Louis xv hood with high collar is the usual 
finish, and plissés of the same silk as well as 
russet or black laces are favorite trimmings. 


OuR— 


Well-known milliners busy on the other 
side buying hats would do well to send over 
to their Newport and Bar Harbor patrons in 
August, when everybody longs for something 
new and smart, duplicates of the enchanting 
stfaw hat novelties being worn at Trouville, 
Deauville and Dinard. Mrs. L. S » just 
arrived from the last-named watering place, is 
wearing a golden straw sailor hat, broad of 
brim and even without a hat band around the 
crown. But on top of the crown half around 
the circle in the back is a half wreath of white 
Marguerites without foliage and above them 
another half wreath of narrow wired black vel- 
vet loops. A trip ‘‘across’’ for hats and 
gowns has its compensations, for there are few 
as satisfactory pleasures as that of wearing what 
is new and out of reach of your friends. 


THaT— 


Foreign women who pretend to elegance in 
dress are wearing shoes to match indoor gowns 
and stockings to match their shoes, which is alto- 
gether charming. On economical grounds, 
white shoes for such gowns seem to be the rule 
with us, but where economy of that sort has 
no place the effect of following up such par- 
simony is in glaring bad taste. Fastidiousness 
in shoes and stockings should be displayed in 
a greater degree than it is at present by women 
who aim to be smart. 
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; SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamps and 
addressed envelope for reply. | 





* 


S people now stay out of town so much 
A later in the autumn, house parties are 
kept up until it really turns quite cold. 
For evening wear the fur collarettes which have 
been much worn this summer will continue their 
popularity, as they certainly are comfortable on 
a cold night. Pretty ones with their pointed 
ends and high collars made of Persian lamb 
may be bought for $35 ; in ermine they are 
more dressy, of course, but more expensive, 
costing $75 each; in sable they may be bought 
at any price from $100 up. 
A dainty little hair ornament, made to re- 
semble two quills, is fashioned out of well- 


wired cream chiffon, edged with lace and jet, 
with jet and rhinestone ornaments up the cen- 
tre. It is extremely chic and costs only 
1.75. 


wh 
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Very smart bows of wired black satin may 
be bought for $1.25 each. Tulle bows, which 
are the essence of all that is light and airy, cost 
$3.50 each. ~ 

A little coronet of feathers, which would 
really serve as a theatre bonnet when one did 
not want to wear it in the ball room, is made 
of tiny pink and white feathers, with standing 
feathers and aigrette on the left side. This 
may be bought for $7.50. 






























At the jewelry counters the shopper can 
pick up some novelties at reduced prices just 
now ; for instance, the pearl chains, which are 
made long enough to twist around the throat 
three times, and depend far enough below the 
waist to attach a fan comfortably, cost from 
$3.75 to $15 the string. Jets are also made 
up in this fashion and at the same price. 

In place of the tight silver chatelaine belt a 
heavy, loose girdle will be worn this winter. 
These girdles are very handsome and measure 
from twenty-seven to thirty-six inches in length, 
being made in oxidized bright silver and gold 
plate, at from $4.75 to $10. 





Bangles have come in again and to stay, they 
say. The ‘*zoo bangle”’ is one of the novel- 
ties, having a collection of animals, such as 





















the alligator, elephant, turtle, bull, acorn, 
chestnut and jockey depending from it, and is 
made in sterling and gold plate at $3.75 and 
$4.50 each. 

Pretty bangles in silver and sterling gilt may 
be bought for $3.75 and $s. 

The popular four-leaf-clover is now enclosed 
in green glass instead of white, as a variation to 
last year’s fashion, and may serve as a lucky 
bit for the extremely modest sum of 50 cents. 

The long watch chain is a thing of the past 
now ; in its place is worn a little fob, enameled 
on solid silver in Venetian coloring, finished off 
at the end with a horse shoe or coin. These 
little fobs are extremely smart, and cost from 
$2.75 up to $8.75 each. 

Tiny silver powder boxes, enameled in Ve- 
netian designs and coloring, have been greatly 
reduced this week, and are sold for as low as 
from $2.75 up to $15. 

For a jaunt into town—which naturally to 
womankind means a shopping tour—a very 
convenient bag has been designed which can be 
pinned at the side or hung over the arm. It is 
very soft, and can really be tucked into the 
pocket when not in use. These new bags are 
made of leather, black silk or brocade, lined 
with different colored satins, with tops of oxi- 
dized or silver gilt, with chain to match these 


(Continued on page 160) 
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(Continued trom page 158) 
tops, which resemble a purse top when closed, 
but which open with a spring, forming a most 
conveniently shaped square aperture. These 
novel and useful bags cost $2 for the simple 
oxidized and gilt tops, and $2.75 for the 
jeweled tops. 





CROWNING BEAUTY’'S QUEEN—A GALA DAY ON 
THE KAHLENBERG—-WHAT A MAJORITY 
OF EIGHT HUNDRED VOTES DID FOR 
A PRETTY GIRL 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Ur country seems to be the only one 
where medieval customs are still ob- 
served, and it is interesting to watch 

many of the ceremonies indulged in by the 
classes and the masses, which flavor of times 





Particularly striking are they at 


of long ago. 
this the end of the nineteenth century, the 
fin-de-siécle epoch par excellence, with all its 
vulgar and glaring show of steam, electricity, 
automobilism and other far from-graceful so- 


called improvements. A few days ago the 
Annenfest was celebrated on the Kahlenberg, 
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the little pointed mountain from whence one 
obtains so exquisite a view of the Austrian 
capital, nestling on both shores of the broad 
blue Danube. 

This feast is strictly one for the masses, al- 
though a fair sprinkling of our haughty but 
fun-loving aristocracy is generally present to 
enjoy the sight of the frolicsome youths and 
maidens who disport themselves under the 
green shade of the beautiful old trees. On 
this occasion, since time immemorial, the 
Viennese girl belonging to the people has her 
one day of triumph and of perfect bliss ; for it 
is then there is selected from the rank and file 
of the ‘*madels*’ the beauty of the year. 
Why this ceremony should take place on the 
Festival of Anna, which is the name’s day of 
the countless girls bearing that cognomen, is 
curious, as it is not necessary to be named 
Anna in order to be crowned queen. This is, 
however, a mystery which goes back too far 
to be easily traced, and nothing remains but 
to accept the fact. 

Early in the morning of the féte day crowds 
of gaily attired. merrymakers wend their cir- 
cuitous way up the steep sides of the Kahlen- 
berg to reach beauty’s trysting-place. The 
competition is open to all—servant girls, shop 
girls, flower girls, market girls; nay, even the 
fair daughters of the small bourgeoisie gather 
on the velvety lawns, at the end of which a 
sort of tribune is erected where the members 
of the jury take their places. The young men 
present do the voting, each of them handing a 
coupon, which forms the counterfoil of his 
mountain railway ticket, to the beauty of his 
choice. While this performance is going on 
the police close the neighboring beer-gardens 
and restaurants, lest, what with the heat and 
the excitement of the moment, the cavaliers 
should indulge to their undoing in our national 
and foaming beverage. Hours pass thus amid 
the noise of crashing bands, the fluttering of 
flags and the loud shouting of regular ¢¢ touts,”’ 
who yell lustily : ** Gentlemen, give your cou- 
pon to this lady. She is the beauty of the 
world. Notice the slenderness of her waist, 
the brilliancy of her eyes, the gleam of her 
tresses,’” etc., etc. 

This uproar, intermingled with much laugh- 
ter and many jibes, continues until everyone 
seems to have screamed himself hoarse ; and it 
is only when all the coupons have passed from 
the hands of the youths into those of the maid- 
ens that the noise finally ceases. The girls 
present their trophies to the members of the 
jury, who, after counting them, decide who is 
to be elected queen. The excitement is in- 
tense when the result is proclaimed. ‘* Hur- 
rahs,’’ ‘* Hochs’’ and ‘¢ Eljens*’ resound on 
all sides, and the pretty ‘* majesty ’’ is with- 
out delay hoisted by many willing arms on to 
a throne made of flowers and verdure, above 
which waves an azure silken banner stamped 
with silvery doves. 

» The beauty of 1898 who won with a 
majority of over eight hundred votes, rejoices 
in the possesion of the purest Viennese loveli- 
ness. Of medium hight, she has a slender- 
waisted, broad-shouldered, and exquisitely 
graceful figure—one to be met with alone in 
the French or Austrian capitals. Her long, 
wavy silken hair is of that peculiar golden hue 
which reminds one of freshly drawn Pilsner 
beer, while her large melting brown eyes peep 
roguishly from beneath a veil of dark lashes. 


” 










Her name, by-the-bye, is not Anna but 
Christine, and though she was naturally de- 
lighted with her success it did not seem to turn 
her charming head. Her status has been until 
now that of stenographer to a well-known 
lawyer, but the luck which has just befallen her 
has induced a (comparatively speaking) rich 
suitor to present himself, with offers to replace 
the royal crown of roses and tinsel, which she 
wore the other day, by one of myrtle and 
orange-blossoms, which are the flowers worn 
by brides of all classes over here. 
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It would be difficult to give my American 
readers an adequate idea of the charm and al- 
most primitive grace of this feast of beauty, 
even though they may have witnessed in 
Paris the famous Féte des Blanchisseuses, when 
all the laundresses belonging to the French 
metropolis choose from among their ranks the 
most beautiful girl of the year, and also crown 
her with much rejoicing. I have seen both the 
Parisian and the Viennese Coronation of the 
People’s Beauty, and in my opinion, while the 
French féte is just as brilliant as the Austrian, 
yet is there here a decorous, enticing, childlike 
kind of simplicity, and at the same time a joy- 
ousness which could exist nowhere else but in 
our peculiarly bon enfant land. 

Several of our Archduchesses and Arch- 
dukes were present last Saturday, and entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the affair. The 
Beauty Queen was—much to her delight and 
gratification—presented to their Imperial High- 
nesses, and was so far honored as to receive 
from one of our sweetest Princesses a bracelet 
detached from her own arm as a souvenir of 
the occasion. This glittering jewel will cer- 
tainly form the very choicest item and the 
most valuable in the girl’s bridal finery, and 
her blushes, when she received the costly gift, 
made her look so very pretty that she was 
never more worthy than at that moment of the 
proud title conferred upon her that day of 
Venus of the Kahlenberg. 

Baroness Wallsee. 


Vienna, August, 1898. 
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THE MORAL IMBECILES. BY MRS, 8S P. MC- 
LEAN GREENE, IN EXTRACT 


oe reader in quest of unhackneyed 
situations, brilliant studies of types, 
more than clever, nay, witty dia- 
ogue, refreshingly unconventional wooing, 
had best possess her of a copy of Moral Im- 
beciles, for a story better filling her require- 
ments is not to be found on the book-stalls. 
Imagine the novelty of coming upon an au- 
thor who has the audacity to set up as a hero 
a well-born man possessed of affluence, who 
makes wreckage of English grammar when 
he sets about note writing. It is not slang 
nor dialect, but commonplace illiteracy that 
ails the letters of both the hero and his sister. 
The precious pair do further violence to the 
conventionalities by lying and stealing ; but 
such is the art of the author that the reader 
follows the vivacious narrative of their goings 
on without the faintest desire to have retri- 
bution overtake them. 
Unique are the letters of the two. One 
from the sister, Nell, runs as follows : 


*¢€ Dearest Martha :—lIt almost brakes my 
harte that I cannot have you and Forrester 
with me this devine wether.’ . . . I 
then read aloud to him in a low tone: 
‘ Tell Forrester grandmamma had a new bib- 
licul text that came with an advertissment by 
post, that she sent down to the servants’ par- 
lor, becaus she said the goddy colors of it 
were appropriate furthem. It was, ** Look 
forhead and not back, look out and not in, 
and lend a hand.”’ ”’ 


* * * 


Equal to this is a letter the brother, For- 
rester, indites to a girl in whom he is inter- 
ested : 


‘6¢My Dear Miss :—Nell telegraphed 
me you are with us. I never was more de- 
lited at anything. 

*¢¢ T am doing fine, all over my cold, and 
got part of a new suite of clothes. I wear 
my hat plum, forevermore. 

*¢¢ T often think of what you said, I must 
not presume, and ask you to forgive me. 
But the first time I met you I turned from 
what I was. This is straight. But you are 
right. I had no right to presume till I was 
more worthy (which could never be), but 
you might think more so. And I prommis 
never to be gilty by act or speech again to 
presume to express affection till I may be 
more so. 

‘¢© Yours with the love of all my harte, 

*¢ ¢ Forrester.’ ”” 


x * * 


Much interesting matter regarding this 
peculiar but fascinating couple could be culled 
from the pages of the novel, but it would be 
unjust both to the publishers and to those who 
intend to read the story to quote the narra- 
tive in such a way as to foreshadow the de- 
nouement. Resisting, therefore, the tempta- 
tion to continue the exploitation of these 
original characters, a quotation is given bear- 
ing on another strong and brilliantly sketched 
type—a man of gentle birth in his dotage. 
As they say in the promptet’s book, the old 
gentleman is discovered at dinner, objecting 
to the viands : 

‘¢ © Why don’t we ever have some boiled 
corned beef and cabbage? It’s nothing now- 
adays but crab-shells, and lark-bones, and 
fiddle-de-dee !” 

‘¢ The nurse in white apron and cap, who 
was in attendance on my host, picked up the 
bird’s wing he had dropped on the floor, 
erased the gravy from his trousers with a 
napkin, and again took up her position be- 
hind him with a perfectly immovable coun- 
tenance, Watson, the butler, observed a 
like decorum. 

**T had never before dined at the tables of 
the opulent, and felt that it was anything but 
monotonous. 

** Madam Arundell preserved the high- 
bred serenity of unconsciousness. My poor 
host reveled in loquaciousness. 

*¢* Glad to have you with us again, Mar- 





tha. Sensible name. How did you enjoy 
your trip to Italy ?” : 

**¢ Very much,’ I responded, finding my- 
self again at my familiar occupation as foster- 
mother to the insane. 

**¢ Deuced dirty place, I think. Glad to 
have you home. Look as though you had 
some sense—sharp, keen eye. Mostly fools 
around here—fools and hypocrites. Can you 
play backgammon ?” 

ace Yes.” 

‘Watson ! have the board brought out 
after dinner and some liquors. Martha and 
I are going to play backgammon. Dye 
hear ?” 

** Certainly, _ sir. 
jately after dinner, sir. 
you stipulate, sir.” 

** ©D—n your Pope and Milton grammar, 
Watson! Why don’t you talk English ?” 

*¢ The nurse gathered up a medley of lob- 
ster from the carpet beside him, pulled out a 
stalk of celery from his shirt-bosom, brushed 
him a little and resumed her position. 

** © What are you always mussing over me 
for, Mrs. Rose ?” said the object of these at- 
tentions, not discourteously but a little petu- 
lantly. ‘ Putting me here in a bib-and- 
tucker at my own table, and l’ve made my 
millions! Umph! All fools! Had me in 
an insane asylum, only my brother prevented 
it. Just because I wanted to be charitable— 
charitable, Martha. Go to church and you're 
bawled at, * Charity, charity !’" Come home 
and practice it, and you're trotted off to the 


I attended. Imme- 
It shall be done as 


mad-house. But they can’t circumvent me. 
I can sign checks yet! Eh, my little Nell, 
over there! Grandpa can sign checks yet, 
can’t he ?” 


“ Eleanor paused in the consumption of 
the dainties before her long enough to assume 
a brilliantly beautiful color. ‘ Of course you 
can, grandpapa !’ 

*©* Where's the boy? Where's Forres- 
ter? Haven’t you got him home yet? 
What did he do? Couple of hundred dollais 
—nothin’ but a boy, then—and all in the 
family. ©Wrong—wrong, of course —but 
motherless boy—always had to go on the 
street when he wanted a good time—wouldn’t 
have him and his mates clutterin’ in here— 
ye know ye wouldn’t, Laura. Not a base 
thing in him—did it for a lark—wouldn’t do 
a base thing for money. Sent him off to re- 
deem his character. Pooh! Set of hypo- 
crites and fools, Martha !” 

‘The lady of the house preserved her im- 
maculate serenity. Eleanor ate on. The 
attendants remained unconscious, the nurse 
involved now in gathering up an interesting 
collection of scattered edibles. 

*¢€T reckon Martha here’ll find the boy 
and bring him home. Watson !’ 

6¢ ¢ Yes, sir !” 

‘¢¢Bring out my writing materials after 
dinner. Martha must have a check. Why 
haven't you called on me before, Martha? 
How you been supporting yourself? Only 
sensible one in the family pauperized, by 
Heaven. Watson ! 

‘6 Yes, sir. I attended, sir. Immejately 
after dinner, sir. It shall be done as you 
have enjoined upon me, sir.’ 

*¢¢D—n your Dryden and Goldsmith, 
Watson! D’ye think I’m goin’ to be fed 
this stuff? Hand me the spoon! Thank 
you, Mrs. Rose. Why don’t we have apple- 
slump or punkin-pie once’n a while, Laura? 
Feeding a man in midwinter on a squirting 
lot of frozen pap all on the drip !’ 

‘¢ These terms were fully realized as Mrs. 
Rose swathed and encircled her charge with 
napkins, fortifying both him and the area 
about him at all points. 

*¢¢ Thank you, Mrs. Rose. Here !— 
take me out of my winding-sheet! I’m 
done dribbling, thank God! Take the cop- 
pers off my eyes, and the tuberoses and 
‘gates ajar’’ off my bosom. Fools, Mar- 
tha! Come, Martha, we must attend to 
that check.” 

‘You promised me a game of back- 
gammon, Mr. Arundell.’ ’’ 


* * * 


The foregoing extracts make plain some of 
the brilliant and unusual qualities of 4 story 
which it is a delight to read. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 





THE WORK OF E. BOROUGH 
JOHNSON 


By A. L. Baldry 
} ee the Studio we extract the follow- 


ing article, and the illustrations Or- 

phans, and Study of a Head for a 
Madonna, by E. Borough Johnson, which 
appear in this issue : 

** There are few objects of study more fas- 
cinating than the work of a young artist who 
has done enough to prove his capacity, and 
yet has not advanced sufficiently far in his 
career to have arrived at an absolute convic- 
tion about the manner in which his zsthetic 
beliefs should be expressed. The immaturity 
of such a man is full of interesting possibili- 
ties. It has passed the stage of artistic child- 
hood, when the one idea is to play at being 
old, or to assume an incongruous middle age 
that assorts almost grotesquely with the juve- 
nile experience that cannot be concealed. It 
is no longer cramped and hampered by the 
notion that the pretense of being grown up is 
best supported by apeing the misunderstood 
manners of older men. What has come in- 
stead is the wholesome confidence of youth, 
the stimulating belief in powers which seem 
invincible because they have been newly ac- 
acquired and have not as yet been defined by 
contact with inevitable limitations. At this 
period of his working life nothing is alarming 
to the young artist. He has studied devotedly 
and worked hard, and he has gained a practi- 
cal knowledge of the details of his profession 
which enables him to record his observations 
with considerable certainty and accuracy of ex- 
pression. He has learned, too, that the heroes 
whom in the recent past he had worshiped so 
faithfully are by no means infallible, and that 
even their happiest convictions may be im- 
proved upon. But what he does not know is 
how to use his own capacities to best advan- 
tage, nor-in which direction lies the path that 
in a few more years he will find himself inex- 
orably forced to follow. 

**So, for a time, he is committed to a round 
of experiments. All that he has been taught, 
all that he has hitherto accepted and believed 
in, must be examined and tested by the light 
of actual effort. Nothing now can be taken 
on trust ; his attitude for a while must be one 
of inquiry and investigation; and if at the 
end of it all he is saddened by the discovery 
that the limitless field, which seemed at first 
to be open to him, is but a narrow space to 
which for the rest of his life he is to be con- 
fined, he has at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has also discovered how to gain 
the worthiest results from the exercise of his 
powers. No doubt, by then, remains to him 
as to the work he must do; some of his ex- 
periments have failed so obviously and com 
pletely that his error in hoping for good re- 
sults from them is beyond question, but others 
have met with distinct and definite success, 
and in following them up he builds up the life 
record which fixes the position he is eventu- 
a'ly to occupy in the art history of the world. 

** But to the students of contemporary his- 
tory he is most interesting, while he is most 
active in experiment. There is a peculiar 
freshness and speculative charm about the pro- 
ductions which mark the period during which 
the consciousness of himself is slowly develop- 
ing into exact knowledge of the limitations 
by which his powers are bounded. Besides, 
everything that he does at this time is equally 
important, because it is impossible to say 
which of the many things he attempts is most 
significant or most likely to point the direc- 
tion in which the effort of his later life will 
tend. Therefore he is worthy of attention as 
much on account of what he may do as of 
what he can do, and attracts no less by the 
actual value of his enthusiastic experiments 
than by the promise which he gives of future 
and more specialised mastery. 

**It is because he has reached this stage in 
his career that the work of Mr. E. Borough 
Johnson claims at the present moment a de- 
gree of critical attention which is more often 
reserved for that of men who are by many 
years his seniors. He has already, young 
though he is, given quite convincing proofs of 
capacity sufficiently great to set him apart 
from the majority of his contemporaries; and 
in the matter of quality his comparatively lim- 
ited achievement needs no apology. From 
the first he has shown himself to be possessed 





of a very well-balanced sense of technical ne- 
cessities. His knowledge of the craft of paint~ 
ing is notably complete. He is an able manip- 
ulator, and a draughtsman of no mean 
skill ; and he also has a gift of dramatic ex- 
pression which has repeatedly stood him in 
very good stead. Everything that he has 
hitherto produced has been sound and sincere, 
marked by excellent judgment, and carried 
out with a thoroughly earnest intention to 
gain a telling effect by legitimate means. He 
is now, at the age of thirty, well established 
as an artist from whom much may be ex- 
pected ; and he has shown in the first decade 
of his working lifeso much both of promise 
and performance that we have every reason to 
regard him as a painter certain to rank among 
the best of those that the latter part of this 
century has produced. 

** His experience as a student has been of a 
kind to give him a more than ordinary breadth 
of view. His resolve to be an artist was 
formed early in life, but his first acquaintance 
with art-school methods was not gained until 
he was about eighteen years old. In 1885 
he joined the Slade School, which was then 
under the direction of Professor Legros, but 
migrated thence, after only two terms’ work, 
to Bushey, to put himself under the tuition of 
Professor Herkomer. At Bushey he found 
apparently a more congenial atmosphere, for 
he remained here for nearly three years, 
working as a student in the school, and mak- 
ing from time to time successful efforts to em- 
body in pictorial efforts the results of his study. 
The first picture which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, Her Daily Bread, was painted 
during this period. He was not more than 
nineteen when it appeared, but the fact that 
it found an immediate purchaser proved that 
even then he had the power of arresting pop- 
ular attention. At the end of his three years’ 
work at Bushey he paid a visit to Paris with 
the idea of painting for a while in a studio 
there, But a very brief experience convinced 
him that the conditions of study in the French 
capital were hardly such as would assist him 
to learn those artistic details which he needed 
for the perfecting of his knowledge. He 
found there was too much disturbance, too 
many interruptions and distractions, for him 
to be able to devote himself to the quiet 
life for which he felt himself best adapted. 
So, in search of opportunity to work out in 
his own way the ideas that were in his 
mind, he returned to England, and estab- 
lished himself in a studio of his own at 
Bushey. He was there among surroundings 


- that suited him, and was able to lead the ex- 


istence that was in accordance with his incli- 
nations. He busied himself with genre sub- 
jects, figure compositions of a realistic type in 
which there was always a dominant pathetic 
or diamatic note; and he met with a dis- 
tinctly encouraging amount of success. Pop- 
ular approval was freely bestowed upon his 
pictures, which rarely failed to find purchasers 
as they appeared upon the walls of the various 
exhibitions in London and the provinces. 
More recently he has moved from Bushey to 
a studio in Chelsea ; and has added to his ar- 
tistic responsibilities by undertaking the duties 
of art professor at Bedford College. By these 
varieties of experience he has made himself 
secure against the danger of becoming, by the 
want of material for proper comparison, lim- 
ited in his views or narrow in his judgment of 
art;. and he has given himself the mental 
training which is most likely to help him in 
developing those branches of his capacity that 
promise to lead him to the best results. 

*“In his technical methods he is equally 
free from any inclination to be stereotyped. 
He affects no tricks of execution, and uses no 
devices designed to conceal, under an aftecta- 
tion of mastery, actual want of study of neces- 
sary details. The characteristic of his execu- 
tive style is its precision, an exactness of 
statement which is partly the outcome of his 
early training and partly an expression of his 
inclination towards close observation of form 
rather than color. He learns thoroughly every 
detail of his subject before he attempts to put 
it into pictorial shape; and although in the 
actual painting he by ne means relaxes his at- 
tention to facts, and works always with the 
model before him, he makes beforehand a 
large number of careful studies from life. He 
prepares himself, in fact, for his labor cn the 
picture by mastering in preliminary drawings 



























































































everything which he feels is likely to give him 
cause for thought ; and he trusts to no happy 
accidents to save him from difficulties which 
he knows can be minimized by judicious pre- 
cautions. His whole process is a deliberate 
one, exacting enough in its demands upon his 
time and energy, but the only manner of work 
which is possible to him, because by it alone 
can he gain the completeness of realism which 
is the motive and special aim of his art. In 
his choice of medium he is habitually catholic. 
His more important pictures have necessarily 
been oil paintings, but he works largely in 
water colors as well, and is an etcher of 
no mean skill. As a_ black and-white 
draughtsman he has especial power, and he 
has gained, with work done at various times 
for The Graphic, The Pictorial World, and 
Black and White, a position of some promi- 
nence as anillustrator. The exceptional abil- 
ity of his pencil drawings has been before rec- 
ognized in these pages, and is emphasized by 
the reproductions which accompany this arti- 
cle. They show, perhaps more vividly than 
anything else he does, how his instinctive 
realism is saved, by subtle perception of line 
and modeling from ever degenerating into ex- 
aggeration or from being warped into carica- 
ture ; and at the same time they reveal plainly 
the spirit and intellectual intention by which 
he is controlled. In such studies there is 
none of that tendency to make concessions to 
the popular fancy which he, like all sincere 
artists, recognizes as one of the chief dangers 
in the path of the man who paints to exhibit 
and, as an almost inevitable sequence, to sell. 
Whatever may be the obligation which .a 
painter feels to conceal, in his gallery pictures, 
his strongest convictions, because they may be 
out of harmony with the less educated views of 
his patrons, in his studies he almost invariably 
gives us his real self; and Mr. Berough 
Johnson in his pencil drawings has no hesita- 
tion and no wish to hide one atom of his be- 
liefs. We may take them as the truest inter- 
pretation of his thoughts about art, and this 
gives them a value that cannot be overesti- 
mated, 

**Yet it can hardly be said that, even in 
his exhibition pictures, he has, so far, sur- 
rendered much of his individuality to please 
the taste of the people who do not think as he 
does. Sombre subjects are notoriously not 
calculated to meet with much approval from a 
public which prefers to be tickled and amused, 
The representation of the tragedies of low 
life, the exhibition of squalor and suffering, 
are less likely to excite the sympathies of the 
modern art lover than to affront his zsthetic 
convictions. But Mr. Borough Johnson, so 
far as his experiments have at present carried 
him, is essentially an illustrator of the grim 
and painful side of existence. He has studied 
and rendered, hitherto, in his figure-pictures, 
not much that would commend itself to the 
men who deny to art the right to be didactic 
by the exhibition of the startling contrasts be- 
tween poverty and wealth. He has occupied 
himself largely with what may be called social 
object-lessons, and he has done little in the 
way of mitigating the force of his teaching. 
One of his most successful compositions—A 
Salvation Army Shelter—which is now in the 
Melbourne Nationa! Gallery, is an appallingly 
faithful representation of an incident in East 
End life, a ghastly statement of the mental 
and physical squalor which is the lot of so 
large a section of our London population. It 
is a picture akin to Mr. Luke Fildes’ Casuals 
in its stern recognition of horrible facts, and 
it carries the same motive a step farther be- 
cause it recognizes also the element of fanati- 
cism which dulls the poverty-stricken mind 
into acceptance of ills which need to be met 
with energy, not fatalistic endurance. There 
is wholesomer pathos in the other canvases, A 
Message of Peace and Evangeline Finding 
Gabriel, with its note of hopelessness and bit- 
ter sorrow, but they are both in a deeply 
minor key, By such work the artist proves 
himself to be a pictorial tragedian, with the 
quick sympathies that are characteristic of 
thoughtful youth, but he to some extent lays 
himself open to the charge of having misap- 
prehended the real scope of artistic expression. 

** However, it must not be forgotten that 
Mr. Borough Johnson has not, as yet, reached 
an age which justifies us in regarding him as 
committed to any one course in art. He is, 
after all, still at the experimental stage, and 


for a man of his ability any departure is possi- 
ble. His last exhibited picture, Eve’s First 
View of Herself, affords the strongest possible 
contrast to the canvases by which he has in 
recent years proved the reality of his power, 
for it is a graceful and imaginative study of 
the nude designed with delightful feeling for 
line arrangement and marked by a subtle dec- 
orative sense which is almost as rare as it is 
welcome. And he has made of late many 
digressions into landscape painting and por- 
traiture, showing in both that he is capable of 
arresting attention in directions very different 
from that in which he has seemed hitherto 
inclined to tend. His landscape especially is 
remarkable for its thorough appreciation of 
open-air detail, for its fine design and rich re- 
serve of color. He has, what is best of all, a 
true conception of the dignity of nature, and 
paints her with the sincere respect which 
comes from complete sympathy with her 
spirit. He seeks to understand her in the 
right way, and she repays him with that revee 
lation of herself without which the labor of 
the artist to represent her charm must always 
remain futile and ineffectual. This is, in- 
deed, the characteristic of all his effort, that 
he is eager to make himself master of every 
fact which will assist him to perfect whatever 
he attempts to do; and so long as he does not 
fall away from this high ideal his career will 
be worthy of the closest study.”’ 
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THE TRULY HOSPITABLE AND CONSIDERATE 
HOSTS LEAVE GUESTS LARGELY TO THEIR 
OWN DEVICES——-THE PREVALENCY OF 
DIVORCE COMPELS THE EXER- 
CISING OF EXTREME CARE 
IN THE SELECTION OF 
HOUSE PARTIES 
— IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICAN MANNERS— 
A PLEASING LACK OF FRENCH EFFUSIVE- 
NESS—-THE MONOLOGIST HAPPILY 
OUT OF DATE—TWO MINUTES 
SHOULD BE THE TIME 
LIMIT OF A STORY 


T last one can, with Tolsti, sing Good- 
A bye, Summer; the swallows have 
truly gone to rest and the fields and 
meadows are sunny with golden-rod. In my 
opinion, many of the hotels in watering- 
places close too soon, as the autumn is our 
very best season. But the country houses of 
our friends are in the hight of their hospi- 
tality. 

I shall myself be a host in a quiet way un- 
til long after the forests have turned red and 
the first frosts have given us the warning that 
winter will soon be here. I have had excel- 
lent links laid out in one corner of the estate, 
and I have a sufficient number of horses in 
the stable. For the rest my guests amuse 
themselves 

I have never forgotten the anguish of visits 
where a schedule of entertainment was mapped 
out. I should, of course, naturally feel that 
a certain part of my time belonged to my 
hostess, and that I ought to be seen in the 
drawing-room, at tea, and be on hand at din- 
ner, or when there was a dance given at the 
house. A bachelor, though, has no such 
restrictions, He is as free almost as the air 
in his own house, and I simply tell my guests 
to have as good atime as possible. They 
know, for instance, that if they want horses 
they have but to ring for them, and I find 
them generally on hand at luncheon and din- 
ner, and also at the afternoon tea. Some- 
times | arrange a little party of some kind, 
but only after consulting them; and such 
among them as do not feel disposed to go 
have plenty of amusement provided for them 
at home. And, as you may suppose, I sel- 
dom have an empty house and regrets to my 
invitations are few, 

There is much to be considered in the se- 
lection of the personnel of a party. One must 
exercise tact in these days of family differ- 
ences and divorces, but a little forethought 
will be a sufficient guide. Above all, select a 
company that is congenial. I seldom invite 
literary people when the veriest social gossips 
are to be of the party, and yet I would not be 
so bored as to haveall the writers at one time. 
But I know that Mr. and Mrs. Scribbles 


-would be delighted to be at the same house as 


the Vandators, and as they are quite present- 
able, why should not I give them that little 
pleasure? And for a person like myself, it is 
just as well that I should seem intellectual 
when I am really only pinchbeck. This is 
unhurtful humbug, and I never object to 
sham of that species, especially when it has a 
kindly motive. 

Manners are slowly undergoing a change. 
We are beginning to feel more sure of our- 
selves, and in consequence we are easier in 
our bearing. We certainly have much more 
self-possession and a great deal more manner 
than the English, while we are not as effusive 
as the French. We have watched carefully, 
and like the bee have gathered honey from 
all lands. The result has been most happy, 
and I rather like the air of ease which an 
American of gentle breeding now assumes and 
really carries off so successfully. Sometimes 
the conversation may be a little vapid, but the 
war has infused a more virile tone into much 
of it, even when the subject is purely personal 
or quite banale. We talk easily now, and 
the least attempt at rounded sentences has a 
stilted sound, Never were the people in the 
novels of a quarter of a century ago more ab- 
surd, and as for those wretched bores who 
monopolized conversation, and were invited 
out to talk—well, their day is over, and we 
are all very thankful for it. 

Perhaps we do converse a little too freely of 
our own affairs, which is a sad mistake. It 
is vulgar and it is tiresome. We may be 
very interesting to ourselves, and tales of other 
days may present a certain attraction for us, 
but the key-note to-day is only to converse of 
matters which have some contemporaneous in- 
terest. I refer, of course, to general conver- 
sation, Ina way, we should take the key- 
note from the spirit of the press and present 
only that which is, in the language of the daily 
journal, strictly up to date. But after all, con- 
versation is more than an art, it is a gift, and 
it would only be foolish to attempt to give 
rules for its attainment. One can, meekly, 
suggest, however, and this is all that I am 
trying todo. I am not one who would rush 
in where the angels themselves are cautious 
about advancing. 

One last injunction, however. Do not tell 
long stories, no matter how delightful may be 
the point. In this generation we take our 
mental pabulum in the most condensed 
fashion. It is very difficult to follow the 
thread of a narrative that is longer than two 
minutes in the telling. As I have said, the 
raconteur is a person of the past and one who 
will never be resurrected. Unless your audi- 
ence is cosmopolitan—and to-day, fortunately 
for you, the majority of people are—do not 
preface your stories with the usual Cook’s tour- 
ist’s locale. Everyone has not been to foreign 
ports ; but with thoroughly cosmopolitan people 
you may say: Do you remember Bonsoirs 
shop, just a few doors beyond the Hotel de 
Gallifet? or some phrase like that, if you 
must lug in foreign allusions. That will 
possibly put Mr. Smithers, to whom you ad- 
dress your conversation, in good humor with 
himself, He has never been to Paris, or if he 
has he has gone the regular way of the ortho- 
dox tourist and not even Hare’s Walks would 
make him feel the least at home. But 
you have flattered him and I need not 
tell you, my dear fellow, that subtle flattery is 
one-half the game. I never knew a woman 
who could withstand it, and as for men—why 
the conceit of most of us and the amour propre 
are beyond words to compare, But coarse 
flattery is offensive and I leave the weapon in 
your hands trusting to your tact and good 
judgement. 

I have not said a word about clothes in this 
paper, but shall reserve that entrancing sub- 
ject for next week when I may really be of 
some use. At present writing there is noth- 
ing new. 


Fair Women from 





Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 37 West 2gth Street, 


New York. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM.- 
ITED INCOMES 


FORECAST OF POPULAR COLORS 


Ertain rumors and hints are not with- 
c out interest, just now and serve as 
guides in many a way. From Paris 
comes the word that blues, prunes and greens 
will be popular in cloths and woolens for 
tailor-made gowns and the milliners are send- 
ing word that blues, orange, greens, mauves 
and prunes are the smart colors which they 
are stitching in hats all of which will harmo- 
nize delightfully with our beige, brown, fawn 
and gray serges and cloths, made up in the 
spring and at the same time can be matched 
in the newly imported materials. 


JACKET MODELS 


As for autumn jackets we may prepare 
ourselves for an additional length in the skirt 
of them whether they fit the figure or have 
loose fronts, A very new model intended 
only for a demi-saison springs into the figure 
in the back while the fronts hang straight, 
loose and quite apart. There is a rolling col- 
lar and short revers. The material, a new 
blue cloth, is lined wich white satin. Very 
plain are the sleeves, fitting the arm with 
tops fairly easy, but nothing more. A very 
narrow band of sealskin not more than half 
an inch wide serves as a binding on the edge. 
A low cut white cloth vest strapped with 
black braid crosswise is a separate feature 
and a very effective one. This style of 
jacket expresses its intention—that of a youth- 
ful garment, suited to rather slender figures 
from eighteen to twenty-two, Very fluffy 
dress fronts may be worn on occasions or 
very quiet simple vests, which insures useful- 
ness as well as becomingness. Young people 
always require the union of both unless there 
is avery long family purse to supply a variety 
of wraps. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A YEAR-OLD 
JACKET 


Last year’s double-breasted loose front 
jacket with side pockets, revers, turn over 
collar and outlining the figure in the back 
does not show evidence of being discarded. 
In the new ones the corners of the collars are 
rounded and so are the bottom corners of the 
fronts. The curved roundness of line which 
has been prominent in skirt trimmings this 
summer is to be still more accented this 
winter. 


FRENCH CUT IN JACKETS 


Another French model in prune cloth of a 
roseate plum shade, with skirt to match, 
is in two pieces, The jacket fits the fig- 
ure like a bodice or basque buttoning in 
front a lictle to the left with a rounding- 
out curve sloping at the waist line sud- 
denly off into round corners at the hips. 
There is an even sweep to the basque around 
the back and a depth of thirteen inches. A 
high collar is cut from the jacket cloth, that 
is, all in one piece, and the corners are also 
rounded but spring out from the sides in 
front showing a very pale satin antique lining 
of asimilar light prune shade, Tight coat 
sleeves, and the lining throughout of soft 
twilled silk matching in color the collar lin- 
ing. The finish is in stitching, altogether on 
both pieces extremely simple but elegant to a 
degree when worn, 

Any serge or cloth built after this model if 
well made and fitted may be attempted at a 
moderate cost. Good linings of less expen- 
sive silks are to be had always. As for the 
collar lining the satin antique should be 
carried out and the serge or cloth should be of 
excellent quality. So much depends upon 
that, not only for the immediate appearance 
but for the effect throughout the season as a 
good cloth will stand wear and weather and 
show its good quality to the end, whereas any- 
thing inferior goes to pieces at the least 
abuse. 


THE CIRCULAR SKIRT MAY BE DEVELOPED INTO 
A POLONAISE 


Some of the full circular cloth skirts which 
were so impossible last year may be cut over 
into a polonaise, with a bodice also fitted out 
of the skirt amplitude, as bodices of this 
character are glove-fitting and may be joined 
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almost imperceptibly to the skirt, which is 
really but a tight-fitting apron at the top, 
reaching below the knees in front perhaps 
four inches, Quite another material may 
form the rest of the skirt, springing out be- 
low into fulness until it reaches the ground. 
The old sleeves may need ripping up and 
pressing before they are cut and fitted close to 
the arm their whole length. A_ suitable 
trimming around the bottom of the polonaise 
and around the opening of bodice front, 
whether cut into a V, or a square, or a 
guimpe, with a touch at the wrists, will be 
required, as well as a few buttons for fasten- 
ing. A narrow belt will be in better taste 
than a wide one, and a simple buckle or bow 
than anything elaborate, as the unbroken line 
of figure from knee to neck band is the de- 
sired smartness of the moment; and if one 
were buying new material, the bodice and 
upper portion of these skirts should be in one 
piece. The object of the belt is merely to 
hide the seam where the joining occurs. 
Alterations of this kind are possible also 
among the gowns which have been out of 
use, and may now be turned into attractive 
and modish house frocks with a little thought 
and management. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
FR’ §211—Solid embroidery shirt waist 


with plain sleeve and box plait down the 

front. 
neck, shoulders are plain. 
stiff cuffs. 

Fig. 5328—Black light-weight satin cloth 
lined with a black brocade scattered over with 
pink roses; Plain, well-cut skirt. Jacket 
tight-fitting in back and open in front; revers 
and collar stitched and finished at the edge 
with a bias band, also around the waist two 
bias bands are carried to about where the front 
dart would come and are finished with jet 
buttons. A cord is run around the back of 
the coat (run through a tuck made in the 
jacket). Plain tight sleeves. Smart hat of 
black straw, with band and wheel rosette of 
white mirror velvet. 

Fig. 5329—Attractive afternoon toilette in 
light burnt orange faille frangaise. Front 
panel of the skirt and top of the extension 
flounce are outlined with a narrow passemen- 
terie of embroidery. The flounce is made 
smart with bias bands of the silk stitched flat 
at either side and running up the flounce and 
extending all the way around the bottom. 
Bodice of accordion-plaited white chiffon, 
with a vest of chiffon and embroidery, 
trimmed at the top with insertion, and revers 
of the silk daintily embroidered with a thread 
of gold. A corsage of embroidery appliquéd 
on the chiffon, with shoulder straps of the 
same, makes the gown very odd and hand- 
some. High girdle of white-brown mirror 
velvet, plaited fine and fastened in front at 
the vest with crystal and gilt buttons. Sleeves 
of silk, tucked and overlaid with embroidered 
bands. Hat of yellow straw and violets. 

Fig. 5330—An exquisite bodice is made 
like this model in white glacé silk. The 
entire front is composed of squares of em- 
broidery in gold on silk and outlined with a 
fine tracing of gold on a rose pink band. 
Full sleeves with bands at the cuff and deep 
lace frill beneath. Collar made of white silk 
with two bands and ruche of lace. The 
jaunty Napoleon hat is trimmed with two 
pink wings, apparently tied in the front with 
wired black velvet bows, soft pink silk bows 
show behind the wings and are shrouded in 
black dotted tulle; black tips complete the 
trimming. 

Fig. 5331—Ball frock of black mousseline 
de soie, encrusted with black chantilly and 
spangled. Skirt very full and made over gray 
chiffon, which gives the gown a fascinating 
smoke-like appearance. The foundation silk 
is of a still lighter gray. Corsage draped and 
fastened across the shoulders with tiny velvet 
and jet bands. A garland of pink roses forms 
a band across one arm and extends on the 
bodice. Narrow girdle of black jet. 

Fig. 5334 —Dainty light olive chambray 
with crossed overskirt and trimmed with 
closely gathered little ruffles of black chan- 
tilly lace. The skirt folds over to one side, 
and the lace starts tight to gather at the belt, 
spreading as it nears the bottom, and continu- 
ing all the way around the skirt. Guimpe of 
white organdie covered with little ruches of 


The fulness all comes from the 
High collar and 


lace. The chambray bodice is gathered full 
on this yoke, and a deep ruffle cut square at 
the shoulders showing the sleeve between is 
also trimmed with little lace ruffles and jabot 
down the side joining the skirt trimming and 
giving one the idea of a one-piece frock. 
Plain wrinkled sleeves trimmed at the hand 
with two or three rows of lace. Large hat 
turned back from the face with a bunch of 
violets, and built up in the back with many 
black wings. 

Fig. 5335 —Afternoon frock of gray tissue 
over mauve silk. The entire frock is covered 
with tiny ruffles of tawny lace. Down the 
left side the skirt seems to open, but in reality 
it is effected by a bias fold of mauve taffeta, 
graduated from the belt to the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice fastens over to the same 
side giving a long graceful line to the figure. 
Deep revers of tucked tissue edged with a 
ruffle of lace. Plastron of white silk mull 
simply gathered on the collar, which is also 
of the mull, girdle of white taffeta with rab- 
bit’s-ear bow at the side. The sleeves are 
built over a silk lining and are inlet with 
three bows of insertion to match the little 
lace ruffles. Hat of white chip, veiled in 
mauve tulle fastened smartly in the back with 
a cut steel buckle. 

Fig. 5336—Blue linen frock made with 
stitched bands on the skirt extending from 
the belt down the front and around the bot- 
tom ofthe skirt. The little front is trimmed 
with the bands running across. Yoke of 
embroidered linen. The bodice is trimmed 
with little hemstitched ruffles of white | nen 
down the front ; a continuation of. the em- 
broidered yoke shows under flat bows with 
little turquoise buttons fastened in the centre 
girdle and bows of white silk. Tight sleeves 
and skirt sweeping the ground. WHat of 
ruffled straw and stiff bows of blue. 

Fig. 5338—-Modish frock of pretty cloth 
in a cutaway jacket effect. The front of 
the jacket is cut like an Eton with rolled back 
revers and high flaring collar at the back of 
the neck. All this is effectively trimmed 
with white satin folds stitched flat to the 
gown. Where the Eton ends and the coat 
begins, a large scroll is twisted, the band con- 
tinuing around the coat tail. Tops of the 
sleeves are treated with the same scroll at the 
top and a smaller one at the hand. Two 
large crystal and gilt buttons are sewn on either 
side the jacket. Very full soft mull and lace 
front finished with a lace stock and cravat. 
Perfectly plain skirt sweeping the ground ; 
lace capot with a twist of black velvet in 
front. 

Fig. 5339—Very pale pink cachemire gown, 
made with long plain skirt, trimmed over 
with brown chiffon. quillings, braided over 
each other in diamonds up the front of the 
skirt and continuing all around the very bot- 
tom. Bodice made with a guimpe of brown 
chiffon gathered full from neck and shoulders 
and trimmed with four rows of narrow twine- 
color lace. The cachemire corsage is cut ex- 
tremely low, and outlined with a chiffon 
ruche, which starts from the arm hole and 
crosses, finishing in the girdle. Picturesque 
sleeves of braided cachemire, fitting the arm 
tight with a puff at the top and a shirred 
chiffon cap which gives the sleeve the appear- 
ance of being put in far below the shoulder. 
Collar and girdle of crushed white silk. Hat 
of white with three nodding plumes in front 
and a stiff little crown, trimmed around with 
ribbon velvet. 

Fig. 5340—Coarse mesh black net ma- 
chine-embroidered, built over white taffeta. 
The sheath-like top is set on the flounce 
with quilled mousseline de soie put on as 
scallops. Tight-fitting bodice with vest and 
revers of white gros-grain edged with pinched 
ruffles of lace. The little vest is without 
ornamentation with the exception of a double 
row of cut black jet buttons down the front, 
the little collar extends over the lapel. Fast- 
ened to one side, the bodice is made smart 
with a large jet button. The plastrons and 
collar are of plain make. Sleeves rather 
large just at the arm hole and trimmed at 
the wrist with a full ruche of lace. Smart 
hat of coarse white straw, wide rolling brim 
almost completely covered with soft fold of 
silk and tulle. In the very front a black 
bird of paradise is fastened and large bunches 
of violets trim the back. 

Fig. 5345—Gray-blue linen, Plain skirt 


vi 


jacket bodice tucked with three large fold 
tucks extending all the way around. Corded 
collar and revers of a deeper shade blue, 
Piain tight sleeves with a little pointed cuff 
over the hand corded to match the revers. 
Vest and collar of mull. English sailor knot 
in crimson surah. Black straw hat lined 
with white straw and bound with black vel- 
vet trimmed with folds of white chiffon and 
stabbed with black quills. 

Fig. 5346—White mouseline de soie made 
over a white taffeta shot through with crim- 
son. The skirt is oddly trimmed with black 
chiffon quilling ; the V in front of the skirt is 
hand tucked and of white mousseline de soie. 
The design in black is carried out on the bod- 
ice and the yoke and collar are of tucked 
mousseline de soie, Mousquetaire sleeves ; 
and toque trimmed with crimson poppies and 
black quills dotted with jet spangles. 

Fig. 5347—Morning frock of white linen, 
Bodice made tight fitting and fastened with 
little stitched tabs to one side with large 
white pearl buttons, Square lapels which 
come from the shoulder seams, and are 
heavily stitched. Chemisette of the linen 
tucked as is also the collar, Plain sleeves 
put in with just a little fulness. Simple and 
attractive hat of white stitched linen trimmed 
with a velvet band and taffeta bow at one 
side. 

Fig. 5348—Moonlight blue nun’s veiling 
frock. Bodice with a yoke of embroidered 
silk—décolletage cut in waves and trimmed 
with three rows of ribbon velvet edged on 
either side with narrow black lace. Beneath 
this and just below the bust line a similar 
band is seen; the space between is filled in 
with narrowest black velvet crossed in dia- 
mond squares: ‘The bodice fastens under the 
arm and gathers very full in at the belt. 
Velvet ribbon is used on the skirt, in fact the 
whole apron is composed of it sewn on in 
lattice work. The fitted flounce is put on 
with a black satin cord. Sleeves tucked to 
the shoulder, then puffed. Belt of black vel- 
vet fastened in the back with a black jet 
buckle, 

Fig. §349—Black-and-white fine checked 
wool frock. Jacket cut away from the 
shoulders showing a yoke of tucked violet 
taffeta. The fronts point up over the vest 
and the jacket is outlined with a bias fold of 
black gros-grain stitched flat and headed with 
two rows of black soutache braid. Tailor 
sleeves finished with small cuffs of gros-grain 
and braid. Skirt made plain attached to the 
lining and trimmed with stitched folds of the 
gros-grain and braid forming a double V up 
the front. Large walking hat of white stiaw 
made smart with plumes and bunches of 
wheat and a scarf of violet taffeta. 

Fig. 5356—Morning frock of blue challie 
polka-dotted with white. Skirt cut circular 
and trimmed at the bottom and a quarter of 
a yard above with bias ruffles edged with lace 
quilled on full, Bodice of silk, same shade as 
challie and dotted with white and a stripe 
of light blue. Small yoke of coarse lace, 
box-plaited front finished across the yoke 
with a strap of embroidered velvet. High 
plain collar of velvet dotted with blue pail- 
lettes ; belt of the same. Long, rather ample 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves made on the bias, 
Hat of coarse white straw trimmed with one 
of those wired Louis v bows in black, and 
bunches of violets. 

Fig. 5358—Calling frock of light green 
faille francaise. Long, tight-fitting skirt, ap- 
pliquéd with lace bow-knots. Little jacket 
bodices treated with bow-knots, and down 
the front is a very narrow ruffle of white 
mousseline de soie. Vest of white mousseline 
de soie and a lace yoke. Sleeves with lace 
insertion, top put together with satin cords; 
beneath is a small bow-knot, and at the wrist 
another ; gird’e of black moiré, and collar of 
white taffeta. Leghorn trimmed with gar- 
lands of roses and feathers. 

Fig. 5359—An at home gown of soft gray 
peau de soie, princesse model, cut away in front 
showing a plaited cachemire petticoat. Lapels 
and band down the front are of cachemire em- 
broidered in dainty mauves and pale yellow; 
sleeves are a little wrinkled and are also of 
cachemire, embroidered. Plastron cut low at 
the throat and finished with a quaint old 
collarette of embroidered mull; girdle and 
rosette of mauve. 

Fig. 5362—Pale blue silk foundation, cov- 


ered with black embroidered mousseline de 
soie, The mousseline de soie skirt is made 
separately and fastened only at the belt, The 
shaped flounce is outlined with a ruche of 
chantilly lace. Bodice, fitted to the figure, 
and worn over the skirt, finished around the 
bottom with a glacé silk girdle and bow at 
the side. A vest of embroidered mousseline 
de sore is cut V-shape, showing a chemisette 
of plain tucked black mousseline de soie with 
a band of embroidery down the front on 
which little turquoise studs ate seen. Over 
the vest the bodice is shaped in squares, each 
square fastened with a turquoise button, 
Wrinkled sleeves pointed over the hand and 
made smart at the shoulder with jockeys cut 
in squares and trimmed with the little but- 
tons. Hat of yellow straw, black ribbon 
velvet rosettes, and feathers. 

Fig 5364—Gingham morning frock in 
blue and black. Skirt cut extension flounce 
and headed with a ruche of lace, Bodice 
fastens to one side with three rosettes of lace ; 
plastron of tucked mull. Around the décol- 
letage a flat collar of insertion, edged on either 
side with a quill of lace; black taffeta sash 
with long ends. 
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PALE-GREEN peau de soie. Skirt made 
sheath-like over the hips, and flaring very 
much at the bottom, trimmed with tiny ruf- 
fles of white silk mull coming from beneath 
a band of rich Persian embroidery done in 
reds, greens and turquoise, with just a dash of 
gold here and there. Deep square yoke on 
which the bodice is gathered very full. Strips 
of the embysoidery are inlet over the entire 
front of bodice at about four-inch spaces. 
Yoke with spoke-like bands of passementerie. 
Three little white mull ruffles outline the yoke, 
and take the place of jockeys over the shouid- 
ers; Mousequetaire sleeves, long over the 
hand. Black transparent straw hat, trimmed 
with 2 butterfly bow of lace in front anda 
mass of pinks and wild roses in the back. 

Brive Tarretra shot with white, made 
with guimpe and sleeves of shirred organdie. 
Plain clinging skirt, trimmed at the bottom 
with a deep insertion of tawny batiste. The 
décolletage is outlined with a batiste collar, 
which is edged with narrow black chantilly 
lace, Narrow insertion binds the arm holes. 
Deep plain choker of embroidered batiste. 

Sort Yettow Cacuemire Frock. Short 
apron with deep full flounce headed with two 
rows of écru insertion. Corsage with long 
shallow revers folding back, showing a vest 
of dotted mousseline de soie over white silk. 
On either side the front two strips of inser- 
tion extend from the waist to the rever. 
Tight, plain sleeves. Shepherdess hat gar- 
landed with violets and sprays of wheat. 
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Forenoon Costume of coarse gray linen. 
The skirt of linen ends at the knees and is 
cut in squares, and stitched under this comes 
a full bias ruffle of gray glacé silk with a 
large polka dot of red shot through it. 
The little coat fits snugly at the back and 
flares in front showing a full vest of lace 


jabot. Silk pointed collar and lining to the 
front of the coat. Perfectly plain tailor 
sleeves. Hat of gray straw, wings and écru 
lace. 
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Smart Street Frock of beige linen. Circu- 
lar skirt, with a deep circular ruffle coming 
from the front seams and put on about six- 
teen inches from the bottom of the skirt. 
The very bottom of the skirt is bound with 
a flatly stitched bias fold of moiré in a beauti- 
ful shade of olive green, The jacket is very 
plain and smart, with one rever of moiré, on 
which are two antique silver buttons. A 
bias fold outlines the jacket. Jockeys and 
jacket are cut in one, and the sleeves are 
very plain, with just a suspicion of fulness at 
the armholes. Collar opening in front and 
finished at either side with small silver but- 
tons. Bonnet of olive straw, with burnt 
orange bows and olive aigrettes. 
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